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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lectures on European Civilisation. By M. 
Guizot. Late Minister of Public Instruction. 
Translated by Priscilla Maria Beckwith. 
12mo. pp. 469. London, 1837. Macrone.* 

A votuME of less than five hundred pages, 

devoted to a subject occupying twice that num- 

ber of years, must of necessity give a bird’s-eye 
view of its many prominent features. But it 
may be confessed that much, in such matters, 
depends upon the character and nature of the 
bird. If ‘* the fowl of Minerva,” we may ex- 
pect wisdom ; if the soaring thunder-grasper of 

Jove, comprehensiveness of vision ; even if the 

lark, a pleasing and musical descant upon the 

affairs of the earth, above which it rises to take 
its elevated glance and pour its melodious notes. 

Whereas the bat, or the wren, or the carrion- 

crow, could only perform or produce a few 

darkling circles, a few twig-limited peeps, or a 

melange neither instructive nor delightful. 

M. Guizot fortunately combines many of the 

qualities of the first trio in our comparison, 

and displays sagacity, ability, and intelligence, 
throughout every portion of this very interest. 
ing series of fourteen lectures. 

Treating, and luminously treating, of a great 
number of the most important facts, specu- 
lations, events, and combinations of all, both in 
repose and in action, which have occurred in 
the European world, and advanced its popu- 
lation, in various modes and degrees, to the ex- 
isting state of governments and civilisation ; it 
would require a volume as large as that before 
us to enter upon an analysis of its contents, 
and discuss the positions advanced by its en- 
lightened author. This, therefore, we cannot 
do, and must be satisfied with adverting to the 
leading points, and selecting a section for more 
particular illustration. We may promise, how- 
ever, that, though we do not concur in all 
M. Guizot’s opinions, nor think that he has 
completely established some of his theories ; 
there is neither an argument nor a hypothesis 
in his whole work which does not afford grounds 
for much reflection, which does not reveal 
striking objects for the mind to contemplate, 
and which does not open ont considerations to 
guide and improve our understanding of that 
vast chain and complication of circumstances 
that have changed the face of nature, and the 
destinies of the human race, under the form 
and pressure of thirty generations. 

To trace the developement of society and of 
man, is the noble pursuit of our author. From 
the fall of the Roman Empire he exhibits the 
original preponderating power of towns, the 
growth of the sacerdotal authority, the rude 
independence introduced by barbarian rulers 
and their forces, and the implanting of fendality 
upon the decline of barbarism, which, in the 
tenth century, became universal and pervaded 
Europe. Then the country acquired that 
strength which had been previously confined to 
cities; and a mighty alteration took place in 
the social system. The fourth lecture, on this 
subject, is one of extreme interest. ‘The next 
two are addressed to the progress of the church 


|," For review of M. Guizot’s ‘* General History of 
Civilisation,” &c, see Literary Gazette, No. 1056, April 15, 


in temporal usurpations (embracing also a notice 
of the effects of the Crusades), and M. Guizot 
goes on to explain the obvious rise of the middle 
classes (communes) in the twelfth century, and 
their gradual ascension till they participated in 
the power hitherto held by aristocracy and re- 


general power. The coincidence of the two 
facts, instead of arising from their similitude, 
did not prevent their contradiction. They 
|both were marks of progress in the course of 
civilisation, but of different stages of that pro- 
gress ; their moral date was different, though 


ligion, the nobility and the church. they coincided in actual time. It was in. 

Royalty is then ably portrayed, and con-|evitable that they must come into collision, that 
trasted with republican establishments. The|many conflicts must arise between them before 
reformation and the revival of literature are|they could become reconciled. It was in Eng- 
placed under review ; the latter rather slightly, | land that the first shock took place. The con- 
the former more circumstantially; and these | flicts between freedom of inquiry, the fruit of 
topics bring us to the seventeenth andeighteenth *thareformation ; and the destruction of political 
centuries, when the elements of all that we| liberty, the fruitof the success of pure monarchy ; 
now see were agitated, and the present con-|the attempt to abolish absolute power in tem- 
dition of Europe resulted from the collisions, | poral affairs, which had already been done in spi- 
intellectual and political, which were generated | ritual: this is the true signification of the revo- 
by the advance in knowledge, and the corre-! lution in England, this is the part it has performs 
sponding advance in the spirit of liberty, and!ed in the history of our civilisation. Why was 
directed against absolute power in pope or king, | England the scene of this conflict ?. Why did the 
in legions of priests, or armies of mercenaries. {revolutions in the political world approach, in 

Upon such foundations, recognising the most | that country, nearer in time to the revolutionsin 
just and solid principles, were governments | the moral world, than they did on the Continent? 
erected, and wise constitutions framed, for the| Monarchy, in England, was subjected to the 
benefit of ruler and of subject; not for the;same fate as it was on the Continent. It at- 
advantage of any individual or peculiar class, | tained, under the reign of the Tudors, a degree 
but for the good of all. Religious and civil! of concentration and energy it had never pre- 
society were alike reformed and purified; the{viously exhibited. I do not mean to assert 
grand questions of national policy became gene- | that the practical despotism of the Tudors was 
rally understood ; and, at last, to the moderate, | more oppressive, and caused more suffering in 
prudent, and well-meaning portions of man.| England than that of their predecessors liad 
kind, it was made evident that gradual im-|done. Tyrannical, unjust, and vexatious pro- 
provements, suggested by time, and limited to| ceedings were, I believe, as frequent during 
the needful repair of the social edifice, were all the time of the Plantaganets — perhaps, even 
that the now enlightened condition of the|more so. I also believe that, at the period 
people could ever demand. Thus we come to, when the Tudors reigned in England, the sys- 





revolutions, can alone be necessary, or con- 
tribute to the welfare of mankind. 

The thirteenth lecture, besides a brief resumé 
of some of the principal matters preceding, 
comes more particularly home to the business 
and bosoms of our own country, and we ac- 


to that chapter. 

* You have seen (he observes), that during 
the course of the thirteenth century, all the 
elements, all the facts of ancient European 
society, had terminated in two essential facts— 
freedom of inquiry, and centralisation of power. 
The first prevailed in religious, the second in 
civil society. ‘The emancipation of the human 
mind, and the triumph of pure monarchy, oc- 
curred at the same period. It would have been 


cordingly turn for our illustrations of the writer | 


M. Guizot’s conclusions, that reforms, and not|tem of pure monarchy was more rude, more 


|arbitrary on the Continent, than it was in that 
country. ‘The new fact which became apparent 
during the reign of those princes, was the sys- 
tematic form that absolute power assumed. 
Monarchy claimed a primitive and independent 
sovereignty; it held a new language. The 
theoretic claims of Henry VIII., Elizabeth, 
James I., and Charles I., were very different 
from those of Edward I. or Edward II., al- 
though the power of the two latter kings was 
neither less arbitrary nor less extensive. It was 
the principle, the rational system of monarchy, 
which was changed in England in the sixteenth 
century, rather than its practical power. Roy- 
alty declared itself absolute, superior to all 
laws, even to those it professed a desire to 
respect. On the other hand, the religious re- 





strange if these two facts, after a certain time, |volution was not effected in Khgland by the 
had not come into collision, for they were of |same means which had accomplished it on the 
most opposite natures: one was the defeat of | Continent—in England, it was the work of the 
absolute power in spiritual affairs ; the other, | sovereigns themselves. ‘The seeds of a popular 
its establishment in temporal concerns; the|reform had, however, been deposited there ; 
former, prepared the fall of the ancient eccle-;some attempts had been made to render them 
siastical monarchy, the latter, accomplished the | productive; and had they been left to them- 
ruin of the ancient feudal and communal liberty. i selves, they would probably have become de- 
You have already seen that the cause of the {veloped in the course of time. But Henry VIII. 
simultaneous appearance of these two facts was, | put himself at the head of the movemeut — the 
because religious society had made a more|supreme power became revolutionary. The 
speedy progress than civil, and its revolutions result of this was, that the reformation in Eng- 
in consequence occurred at an earlier period. |land, at least during the earlier part of its ca- 
Religious society had already reached the epoch | reer, was much less perfect than the reforma- 
of the emancipation of individual reason, when |tion in continental states, so far as regarded 





civil society had only advanced so far as the|the suppression of abuses, of ecclesiastical ty- 
concentration of all particular powers, into one | ranny, and the enfranchisement of the human 
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intellect.: As might have been expected, the 
interests of its authors were principally consi- 
dered. The king, and the bishops who were 
there continued, divided between them the 
riches and the power of which they had de- 
prived the preceding government, the papacy. | 
The effect of this was presently felt. Although 
the reformation was said to be completed, al-! 
most all the canses which had rendered it ne- 
cessary, and made it desired, still subsisted. It 
reappeared under a popular form, it preferred 
as many complaints against the bishops, as it 
had formerly done against the court of Rome— 
it accused them of being only so many popes. 
Whenever the general fate of the religious re- 
volution was compromised, whenever it became 
necessary to oppose the ancient church, every 
section of the reformed party united together 
to repulse the common enemy; but, when the 
dlanger was past, the internal conflict recom- 
menced. The popular reformers attacked the 
— of reformation, which was upheld by 
the royal and aristocratic factions ; denounced 
its abuses, complained of its tyrannical cha- 
racter, called on it to fulfil its promises, and to 
abstain from re-establishing what it had al- 
ready destroyed. About the same epoch, a 
movement towards liberty was made in civil 
society ; a desire was experienced for political 
freedom, which had hitherto been unfelt, or, at 
least, had remained powerless. During the 
course of the sixteenth century, the commercial 
prosperity of England increased with extreme 
rapidity ; and, at that time, many of the ancient 
territorial’ possessions and baronial properties 
changed hands. Sufficient attention has not 
been paid to the fact of the progressive division 
of landed property in England, during the 
course of the sixteenth century; the conse- 
quence of the ruin of the feudal aristocracy and 
of many other causes, which it would oecupy 
too much time to enumerate here. Every do- 
cument proves the prodigious augmentation of 
the number of landed proprietors. The lands, 
in a great measure, passed into the hands of 
the gentry, or lesser nobility, and the middle 
classes. The higher nobility, the house of 
lords, was, at the commencement of the se- 
venteenth century, much less rich than the 
house of commons. Commercial wealth was 
very greatly increased at the same time that 
this great change took place in territorial pro- 
perty. While these two facts were in progress, 
a third intervened —a new movement of the 
human mind. During the reign of Elizabeth, 
a very great developement of literary and phi- 
losophical activity occurred in England. It 
was a period of bold and extended ideas. The 
puritans unhesitatingly admitted all the con- 
sequences of narrow, but powerful doctrines ; 
other minds of a less moral character, and un- 
fettered either by systems or fixed principles. 
sought with eagerness all those ideas which 
promised some gratification to their curiosity, 
some food for their ardent imaginations. 
Wherever the movement of intelligence is a 
real pleasure, liberty will very soon be found to 
be requisite; and when liberty is obtained, it 
will quickly pass from the public mind into the 
constitution of the state.” 

This is a striking passage, and, as we have 
said of the rest of the work, suggests much for 
grave reflection. Henry VIII. putting himsel! 
at the head of the movement, is a strange ano- 
msiy in king-craft ; and the only instance, in 
our memory, of an absolute monarch having 
adopted such a course. Others have been forced 
into similar measures by uncontrollable circum. 
stances ; but Henry was, of his own free will 


long reign of Elizabeth interposed between this 
extraordinary proceeding, and the reaction and 
consequences which it produced. He had de- 
stroyed religious absolutism ; and in due turn 
civil absolutism came to be overthrown. The 
revolution dethroned and murdered a Stuart 
king; and M. Guizot gives us a masterly de- 
scription of that event, the parties who acted 
prominently in it, and the issue. We select a 
portion of it. 

‘In the year 1653 (he says), after twelve 
years of conflict, all these parties had appeared 
and failed ; the public thought so, and even the 
leaders of the different parties were obliged to 
admit it. The constitutional reformers, who 
very soon disappeared, saw the ancient consti- 
tution and the ancient laws insulted, trampled 
under foot, and innovations penetrating on 
every side. The political revolutionists beheld 
the parliamentary forms perishing through the 
novel use to which they proposed to apply them ; 
they saw the house of commons, after twelve 
years of domination, reduced by the successive 
expulsion of royalists, and presbyterians, to a 
very limited number of members; despised, 
hated by the people, and utterly incapable of 
governing. The republicans appeared to have 
succeeded better; they had, apparently, re- 
mained in possession of the field— the house 
of commons was composed of only fifty or sixty 
members, all republicans, They might, with 
truth affirm, they were masters of the country : 
but the country absolutely refused to submit to 
their domination ; they had no power, and they 
possessed no influence, either over the army or 
the people. No social tie, no security remained ; 
justice was not administered, or, rather, that 
which was administered was not justice —its 
name was usurped by passion, chance, or party. 
And not only had security ceased to exist in 
the mutual relations between individuals, but 
the country was in an unsettled state ; the great 
roads were not safe for travellers, they were 
infested by robbers, and brigands. Anarchy 
appeared on every side, in material, as well as 
in moral life; and neither the house of com- 
mons, nor the republican council of state, had 
any power to repress it. The three grand par- 
ties of the revolution had, therefore, been suc- 
cessively called on to take the lead, to direct the 
movement, and to govern the country, in ac- 
cordance with their principles and their desires. 
They had all been unable to do so; they had 
all completely failed ; they could do nothing 
further. It was, then, says Bossuet, that ‘a 
man arose, who left nothing for fortune to do, 
which his own prudence and foresight could 
effect ;’ an expression full of error, and which 
is contradicted by all history. No man ever 
trusted more to fortune than Cromwell; no 
man ever risked more ; advanced more rashly 
without an object or a plan, resolved, however, 
to go as far as fate would permit. A boundless 
ambition, an admirable talent in drawing all 
possible advantages from the events of each day, 
from the incidental circumstances that con- 
stantly occurred ; the art of profiting by for. 
tune, without pretending to direct it—this is 
the character of Cromwell. He did what no 
other man, placed in analogous circumstances, 
has ever done. He accommodated himself to 
all the different phases of the revolution. He 
was a leader, both at its commencement and at 
its close. He was, at first, the promoter of in- 
surrection, the abettor of anarchy, the most 
furions revolutionist in England ; he after be- 
came the leader of the anti-revolutionary reac- 
tion, and encouraged the re-establishment of 
order and social reorganisation ; he filled, alone, 





and motion, a despot! ! The 


all the parts which, during the course of most 








revolutions, are divided atnongst many great 
actors. We cannot say that Cromwell was a 
Mirabeaun—he wanted eloquence ; and though 
very active, did not obtain any renown during 
the first years of the long parliament ; but he 
was, successively, Danton and Buonaparte, 
He had done more than any other man to over. 
throw authority ; he raised it up again, because 
no one but himself knew how to take possession 
of, and manage it. It was necessary that the 
country should be governed by some person ; all 
others failed, he succeeded : this was his title. 
Once master of the government, this man, who 
had shewn so bold, and so insatiable an ambi- 
tion, who had always pushed fortune before 
him, and seemed determined never to stop, dis. 
played a fund of good sense, prudence, and 
knowledge of resources, which controlled his 
most violent passions. Undoubtedly, he had an 
extreme love for absolute power, and a very 
strong desire to gain the crown for himself, and 
to transmit it to his family. He renounced his 
designs in the latter particular, having had the 
sagacity to perceive the danger of it ; and with 
respect to absolute power, although he exercised 
it in fact, he still comprehended that it was 
epposed to the character of the times in which 
he lived; that the object of the revolution, in 
which he had taken so leading a part, was to 
overthrow despotism, and that the unceasing 
desire of England was to be governed by a par- 
liament, and according to parliamentary forms. 
Therefore, although a despot, both in disposi- 
tion and in fact, he desired to have a parlia- 
ment, and to govern by parliamentary forms. 
He addressed himself to every party in succes. 
sion; he endeavoured to form a parliament 
from amongst the religious enthusiasts, the re- 
publicans, the presbyterians, and the officers of 
the army. He tried every means to assemble 
a parliament which could and would follow in 
his track. He tried in vain—no matter of 
what party the parliament was composed ; so 
soon as it had assembled in Westminster, it 
sought to deprive him of the er he exercised, 
and to rule in its turn. do not mean to 
assert that his interests and his personal 
passions were not his first care; but it is not 
the less certain, that if he had abandoned the 
supreme power, he would very soon have been 
obliged to resume it. Whoever had under- 
taken the government, whether he were a 
puritan or a royalist, a republican or a soldier, 
could not have held it—no one but Cromwell, 
at that juncture, could have governed with any 
degree of justice or order, The proof had 
already been made, It would have been im- 
possible to allow the parliament, that is to say, 
the parties holding seats in parliament, to 
assume a power they could not hold. Such 
was, then, the situation of Cromwell; he 
governed by a system which he well knew was 
contrary to that of his country; he exercised a 
power which was felt to be necessary, but was 
not recognised by any one. No party regarded 
his government as definitive. The royalists, 
the presbyterians, the republicans, even the 
army, that party which appeared most devoted 
to Cromwell, all were convinced that his power 
was only transitory. He never really ruled 
over the popular mind; he was never any 
thing more than a last resort, a political neces- 
sity. The protector, the absolute ruler of 
England, was all his life obliged to have re- 
course to coercive measures, in order to retain 

wer ; no party was able to govern so well as 

im, yet all opposed him —he was constantly 
attacked by all parties at once. At his death, 
the republicans alone were able to seize on the 
supreme power—-they did so, and succeeded no 
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better than they had done before. It was not|the word courtisans, courtiers. But, instead of 
from any want of confidence, at least in the instances, we will give one sentence, to shew 
fanatics of the party. A tract, written by how indifferently, to say the least, the work 
Milton, full of talent and nerve, published at of the translator has been revised and cor- 
that crisis, is entitled ‘ A ready and easy Way rected. ‘* Ila bien fallu un jour en venir au 
to establish a free Commonwealth.’ You see fait; il a bien fallu que le mouvement intellec- 
how great was the blindness of these men. | tuel passit dans les événemens extérieurs ; et 
They soon shewed themselves as incapable of comme ils avaient ¢té totalement séparés,. la 
governing as they had previously done. Monk rencontre a été plus difficile, et le choc beau- 
undertook the direction of that event, which all;coup plus violent.””. Thus rendered: “ At 
England expected. The restoration was ac-|length facts became associated with ideas ; the 
complished.” intellectual movement passed into external 
We pass to a brief extract or two, merely to|events ; and, as speculation had been totally 
shew M. Guizot’s manner and ways of think- | separated from practice, their remains was so 
ing :— }much the more difficult, and the shock of their 
‘© Whoever attentively considers the English | meeting so much the more violent.” What 
turn of mind, will be struck by a fact of a two-|can be made of works like this! Not sense! 
fold nature: on one side, good sense and prac- | — -—— — 
tical ability; on the other, the absence of | The Bivouac; or, Stories of the Peninsular 
general ideas, and elevation of mind on purely; War. By W. H. Maxwell, Esq., author 
theoretical questions. Whether we turn to| of “ Stories of Waterloo,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 
works on history, or jurisprudence, or on any | London, 1837. Bentley. 
other subject, we rarely find that the great, the; We have run cursorily over this publication, 
fundamental cause, of things, has been in-| which is indeed one which greatly recommends 
vestigated. Philosophy, properly speaking, and | itself for cursory reading. For, though the 
especially political science and pure metaphy-|narrative is continuous and connected, the 
sics, have succeeded much better on the Con- | work consists of a number of interesting epi- 
tinent than in England; at least they have! sodes, most, if not all, of them well upholding 
been exhibited more boldly, and with greater|the previous popularity of the writer. Mr. 
power. It cannot be doubted, that the differ-; Maxwell has seen much, and sketches what he 
ent character of the developement of civilisation | selects for description with a vivid pencil. To 
in the two countries, chiefly contributed to/illustrate this, however, we can only pitch 
produce this result.” jupon a single picture, and endeavour through 
Again, speaking of Louis XIV.— | that to convey to our readers an idea of the spirit 
* The government of Louis X1V. was grand, | and talent of the whole. 








- a 
likely to return to the French outpost, and in- 
form the detachment that I stabbed their com- 
rade to the heart ?* and a loud laugh, as in 
derision, accompanied the observation. The 
dark mantillo in which the Spaniard was en- 
veloped, had hitherto concealed his person, and 
in the waning starlight, nothing save a tall 
figure and swarthy features could be discovered ; 
but when, stopping before the fire around which 
the picket were collected, the blaze revealed his 
face, one glance assured O’Connor that his pri- 
soner was noordinary man. The stranger was 
scarcely thirty, and were it not for his stern 
and vindictive expression, his face would have 
been singularly handsome. The dark and bril- 
liant eye sparkled from beneath a brow which 
appeared to darken at the slightest contradic. 
tion; the nose was finely formed ;- the teeth 
white and regular, while coal-black hair, curl. 
ing in rich profusion to his shoulders, and a 
high and noble forehead, completed the outlines 
of a countenance, that none could deny was 
handsome, but few would wish to look upon a 
second time. A trifling incident marked the 
character of the stranger. ‘The officer of the 
picket presented a canteen to his commander, 
and then politely offered it to the prisoner. He 
bowed, and put forward his hand; but the 
subaltern started—for in the blaze he observed 
that it was discoloured to the wrist. ‘ Are you 
hurt ?” he said, ‘ there is blood upon your hand.’ 
The Spaniard’s lip curled in contempt. ‘ Ay, 
likely enough,’ he coolly answered. ‘ Many a 
time the heart’s blood of an enemy has dyed 
these fingers deeper ; but it would be uncivil to 








brilliant, and powerful; but it had no firm| 
foundation. Free institutions are a guarantee, | 
not only for the prudence of a government, but 
also for its permanency. No system is capable 
of duration, unless it is supported by institu-| 
tions. Wherever absolute power has become | 
permanent, it has been founded on recognised | 
institutions; sometimes by the division of 
society into castes, separated from each other | 
by a strongly defined line; sometimes by a 
system of religious institutions. Under the 
reign of Louis XIV. institutions for the sup- 
port of power, and for the preservation of 
liberty, were alike wanting. ‘There was no- 
thing in France, at that epoch, to secure the 
country against the illegitimate acts of the 
government, or the government itself against 
the inevitable effects of time. Thus we see 
that the government accelerated its own decay. 
Tt was not Louis XIV. alone who grew old, 
and became weak and powerless at the close of 
his reign; absolute power itself became de- 
crepit. The system of pure monarchy, in 1712, 
was as much worn out as the monarch himself ; 
and the evil was so much the greater, because 
louis XIV. had abolished political habits, as 
well as institutions. No political habits can be 
formed without independence. He, alone, who 
feels he is strong by himself, is always capable 
either of aiding power or opposing it. Energy 
of character disappears when the condition be- 
comes dependent ; free and undaunted minds 
are produced by the security of rights.” 

With this we conclude; and have only to 
notice, with regret, that a multitude of mis- 
prints, or errors in the translation, render the 
author obscure where we are very desirons of 
ascertaining his precise sense. Thus, at page 
453, we find the names of the celebrated diplo- 
matists, MM. de Torcy, d’Avaua, and de Bon- 
repaus rendered “ de Tovey, d’ Avant, and Bou- 
repans ;” and in the next page it is stated, 
that “* these countries of an absolute monarch 
passed a more accurate judgment,” &c., which 





“countries” is a misprint or mistranslation of 


** O’Connor strained eye and ear in the di-| stain a friendly flask ;’ and, stepping aside, he 
rection, but the low and hurried communication | rinsed his hands in a little rivulet that trickled 
was drowned by the rushing of the river, and | down a rock beside the watch-fire; then, taking 
it was impossible to conjecture who the stranger | the canteen, he drank and returned it with a 
was, or what might be his errand. A few)|bow. ‘Are you the commandant at this fort ?’ 
minutes ended this uncertainty. Suddenly the | he inquired, as he turned to O'Connor. ‘Iam,’ 
unknown sprang within the sentry’s guard—a/|was the reply. ‘ Your name, sir?’ The sol- 
blow was struck—a loud exclamation, and a/dier gaveit. ‘ Indeed !’ exclaimed the Spaniard, 
deep groan succeeded, and then one figure only |‘ are you he who led the assault at Badajoz ?” 
was visible in the starlight. That was the, The soldier bowed, as he replied in the affirma- 
stranger’s! and at a rapid pace he crossed the|tive. ‘ Enough: I would speak with you 
bridge, and confronted the English sentinel. | aside ;’ and, followed by O'Connor, he walked 
‘Stand—or I'll fire!’ ‘ Hold—for God’s sake !’ | some distance from the watch-fire. ‘* You have 
replied a voice in tolerable English. ‘ I am a/seen me before,’ said the Spaniard, sharply. 
Spaniard, and a friend.’ But the sentinel was|‘ It is very possible,’ was the soldier’s reply. 
resolute. ‘ Friend or foe,’ he cried, ‘ keep * Under which of the Spanish commanders have 
your distance.’ ‘ By Heaven!’ rejoined the| you served?’ ‘Under none,’ replied the 
Spaniard, ‘ I must and will cross over.’ * One| stranger. ‘ Are you nota soldier, then? Just 
movement of hand or foot,’ returned the sentry | now you hinted that more than one Frenchman 
coolly, ‘ and you are a dead man.’ * AmI not|had fallen by your hand.’ ‘ Yes: some have 
a faithful ally? What fear ye?’ ‘I fear| perished by my hand, and many a hundred by 
nothing,’ replied the English soldier. ‘ Have, my order,’ returned the prisoner. ‘ Indeed! 
I not this moment rid you of an enemy ?’ said | May I inquire who it is that I am addressing ?” 
the stranger. ‘Then have you done a cowardly |‘ Willingly. Heard ye ever the name of 
and murderous action,’ was the sentry’s answer. | Vicente Moreno mentioned ?’ asked the Span- 
‘I must pass—give way, or I'll force it.” ‘Myjiard. * Moreno! him whom the French 
finger is on the trigger,’ returned the soldier.| hanged at Granada, in the presence of his wife 
‘ Another step—another whisper—and I’ll send | and children ?’ ‘ And,’ continued the stranger 
a bullet through your heart.’ Both paused ;| interrupting him, ‘ whose last words to her he 
and for half a minute neither spoke. They |loved so tenderly, were spoken from the seaf- 
stood almost within arm’s length ; the soldier | fold, telling her to return to her home, and 
with the rifle at his shoulder, the Spaniard with | teach her children to follow the example of 
a knife grasped firmly in a hand, still reeking | their father ; and, if they could not save their 
with the blood of the slaughtered Frenchman. | country, like him to die for it.” * Yes, I recol- 
A noise was heard; the measured steps of an|lect the occurrence well,” replied O'Connor, 
advancing party approached, and in a few mo-|‘ It was the cruel murder of a brave man, and 
ments the relief appeared upon the bridge, and | awful was the retaliation it occasioned.’ ‘ Ay,” 
by O’Connor’s orders secured the formidable! said the Spaniard, ‘ the martyr of liberty was 
stranger. The Spaniard offered no resistance. | well and speedily avenged. Before the second 
Two sentinels were left at the deserted post,|moon rose above the grave of the slaughtered 
and the relief, with their commandant and the| soldier, seventy French captains were shot like 
prisoner, returned to the outlying picket. Once| mangy hounds, by my order, in the market- 
only the stranger spoke, and it was in reply to| place at Marbella.’ ‘ Ha!’ exclaimed O’Con- 
a command given to the guard to look to his| nor, as he looked keenly at the Spaniard, * am 


safe custody. * Think ye,’ he said, ‘ that I gm| I then speaking tom’ ‘ Moreno, the Guerilla, 
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the younger brother of him they murdered in 
the square of Granada, stands beside you.’ 
O'Connor started! ‘ And was the assassin of 
the French sentinel, the far-famed chieftain of 
the mountain bands of Ronda? He whose 
exploits wore rather the semblance of romance 
then the colour of reality; whose career had 
been so successful and so sanguinary, that it 
was computed, from the hour he devoted him- 
self to avenge his brother’s death, that more 
than two thousand French had been slain by 
the bands he commanded!’ While O’Connor 
recollected the ruthless character of the dreaded 
chief, all marvel at the scene upon the bridge 
ceased ; for to stab an enemy who was in his 
way, would not be a consideration of a pin’s fee 
to one who, in cold blood, had shot his prisoners 
by the dozen. ‘ Doubtless you are both hungry 
and fatigued,’ said the soldier, resuming his 
conversation with the Guerilla; ‘ our bivouac 
is hard by, and, such as it is, there we have 
food and shelter. Will you accept what I can 
offer?’ ‘ Most willingly,’ replied Moreno, 
* both will be welcome. For thirty hours I 
have tasted no food, and have been hiding in 
the rocks all day, and travelling hard since 
sunset.’ * You have, then, been engaged in 
some important enterprise ?’ said the soldier. 
‘I have been occupied as I have ever been 
since I devoted myself to avenge my murdered 
brother, and my enslaved country.’ ‘ In what, 
may I inquire?’ said O'Connor. ‘ Doing a 
deed of desperate vengeance,’ replied the Span- 
iard, in a deep voice that thrilled to the heart. 
€ Vengeance is what I think of when awake — 
vengeance is what I dream of sleeping.’ ‘ Have 
you been harassing the enemy?’ ‘I have,’ 
returned the Guerilla, ‘ been doing a deed that 
will carry terror to every Frenchman, and | 
make the usurper tremble, when the name of | 
Juan Moreno is pronounced. But I am weary, | 
give me some food, and when I rest for a few 
hours, if you will walk with me up the heights, 
I will relate my Jast adventure.’ ‘ Come,’ said 
the soldier; and leading the way, he intro- 
duced the weary Spaniard to the hut, struck a 
light, and placed before him the best cheer a! 
scanty larder could produce. The Guerilla ate 
like one who had been for many hours fasting, 
finished a flask of wine, and then, apologising 
for keeping his host from his repose, stretched 
himself beside the soldier's bearskin, and, as if 
in the full consciousness of security, dropped 
into a sound sleep, which remained unbroken 
until the reveillée disturbed the bivouac at day- 
break. One circumstance struck O’Connor as 
being remarkable. Wearied as the Guerilla 
was, before he lay down on his cloak he took a 
crucifix from his bosom, and repeated his 
prayers devoutly. A hand, red with recent 
murder, punctiliously let fall a bead at every 
ave: and when his orisons were ended, he re- 
placed the emblem of salvation, which he 
appeared to venerate so much, within the same 
breast where the knife that had just despatched 
two unsuspecting victims, was deposited.” 

Altogether, the Bivouac is a production 
excellently calculated to while away the au- 
tumnal hours; and, whether for its stirring 
ar touching scenes, it will be perused with con- 
stant interest. 











Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, 
and the Holy Land. By an American. With 
a Map and Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo. New 
York, 1837. Harper and Brothers ; Lon- 
don, Rich. 

Tue Nile having become nearly as familiar to 

us as the Rhine, we shall not be seduced by 


rican traveller, into another voyage from Cairo 
to the Cataracts. Suffice it to say of this por- 
tion of the work before us, that the narrative 
is easy and unassuming, and unfolds no cir- 
cumstances with which the general reader was 
previously unacquainted. There is, perhaps, 
more novelty in the style than in the matter ; 
for, getting into a passion with the Arabs who 
pestered him at the Great Pyramid, our author 
says— 

*¢ At the mouth of the well I again selected 
my two guides, and again told the others not 
to follow ; and, sending the two before me, fol- 





lowed down the well, being myself quickly fol- 
lowed by two others. I shouted to them to go 
back, but they paid no regard to me; so, com-| 
ing out again, I could not help giving the} 
fellow next mea blow with a club, which sent | 
him skipping among his companions. I then, 
flourished my stick among them, and after a! 
deal of expostulation and threatening gesticula- 
tion, I attempted the descent once more. Aj 
second time they followed me, and J came out 
perfectly furious. My friend was outside 
shooting, the pyramids being nothing new to 
him, and unfortunately I had been obliged to| 
leave Paul at Cairo, and had no one with me) 
but a little Nubian boy. Him I could not pre-| 
vail upon to descend the well; he was fright-| 
ened, and begged me not to go down; and 
when he saw them follow the second time, and 
me come out and lay about me with a club, he 
began to cry, and before I could lay hold of, 
him, ran away. I could do nothing without 
him, and was obliged to follow. * 5 

** Next to the pyramids, probably as old, | 
and hardly inferior in interest, is the celebrated 
Sphinx. Notwithstanding the great labours 
of Cavaglia, it is now so covered with sand, 
that it is difficult to realise the bulk of this 
gigantic monument. Its head, neck, shoulders, 
and breast, are still uncovered ; its face, though 
worn and broken, is mild, amiable, and in- 
telligent, seeming, among the tombs around it, 
like a divinity guarding the dead.” 

The subjoined notice is worthy of extract, to 
shew how nearly future travellers had lost one 
of the grandest objects of Egyptian attraction.— 

“Mr. Linant has been twenty years in 
Egypt, and is now a bey in the pacha’s service, 
and that very afternoon, after a long interview, 
had received orders from the great reformer to , 
make a survey of the pyramids, for the purpose 
of deciding which of those gigantic monuments, 
after having been respected by all preceding 
tyrants for 3000 years, should now be de- 
molished for the illustrious object of yielding 
material for a petty fortress, or scarcely more 
useful and important bridge.” 

Fortunately for the monuments of the Pha-. 
raohs, Mr. Linant reported that it would be | 
cheaper to get stone from the quarries; though 
by a strange perversion of curiosity, like that 
of a child with a toy, the author remarks— 

“ After all, it is, perhaps, to be regretted | 
that he had not gone on, as the mystery that 
overhangs the pyramids will probably never be 


* 


that “ none shall pass through it, for ever and 
ever’’ (see Keith on the Prophecies, passim, 
who contends that Seetzen perished imme. 
diately after crossing the country, and Burck- 
hardt, in 1812, did not pass through, but only, 
as it were, skirted Idumea or Edom) ; but our 
author, whilst he speaks in earnest language of 
the wonderful fulfilment of the Old Testament 
in every scene he witnessed, seems to consider 
himself to be ‘* the first, the only one” who has 
traversed the accursed land from end to end. 
His statement and argument on this subject are 
amusing; and as the passage also very fairly 
winds up his travel from Mount Hor to Hebron, 
we will quote it :— 

“T cannot (he says) leave this interesting 
region without again expressing my regret at 
being able to add so little to the stock of useful 
knowledge. I can only testify to the existence 
of the ruins of cities which have been known 
only in the books of historians; and I can bear 
witness to the desolation that reigns in dom. 
I can do more, not with the spirit of scoffing at 
prophecy, but of one who, in the strong evi- 
dence ot the fulfilment of predictions uttered by 
the voice of inspiration, has seen and felt the 
evidences of the sure foundation of the Christ. 
ian faith; and having regard to what I have 
already said in reference to the interpretation 
of the prophecy, ‘ None shall pass through it, 
for ever and ever,’ I can say that I have 
passed through the land of Idumea. My route 
was not open to the objection made to that of 
Burckhardt, the traveller who came nearest to 
passing through the land ; for he entered from 
Damascus, on the east side of the Dead Sea, 
and struck the borders of Edom at such a point 
that, literally, he cannot be said to have passed 
through it. If the reader will look at the map 
accompanying these pages, he will see Burck- 
hardt’s route; and he will also see that mine is 
not open to the critical objections made to his ; 
and that, beyond all peradventure, I did pass 
directly through the land of Idumea length- 
wise, and crossing its northern and southern 
border: and, unless the two Englishmen and 
Italian before referred to,* passed on this same 
route, I am the only person, except the wan- 
dering Arabs, who ever did pass through the 
doomed and forbidden Edom, beholding, with 
his own eyes, the fearful fulfilment of the 
terrible denunciations of an offended God. 
And, though I did pass through and yet was 
not cut off, God forbid that I should count the 
prophecy a lie; no, even though I had been a 
confirmed sceptic, I have seen enough, in 
wandering with the Bible in my hand in that 
unpeopled desert, to tear up the very founda- 


,tions of unbelief, and scatter its fragments to 


the winds. In my judgment, the words of the 
prophet are abundantly fulfilled in the destruc- 
tion and desolation of the ancient Edom, and 
the complete and eternal breaking up of a great 
public highway: and it is neither necessary 
nor useful to extend the denunciation against a 
passing traveller.” 

But no matter how our worthy traveller re- 











the novelty of its being described by an Ame- 


removed until one of them is pulled down, and | conciles this knotty affair to his conscience, it 
every stone removed, under the direction of is only our business to trace such particulars of 
some friend of science and the arts.” ‘his transit as are most interesting ; regretting 

The Nile excursion being completed, the| with him that his opportunities afforded him 
author resolved on a journey to Mount Sinai ; | ‘‘ so little to add to the stock of useful know- 
and was thence led to a still more extensive and | ledge,” respecting a region about which, not- 
dangerous peregrination. About this expe-| withstanding the revelations of Laborde, Legh, 
dition there is much said ; and in the conclusion | Bankes, Mangles, Irby, and others already 
we are rather left at a loss to decide, whether | mentioned, besides incidentalists not noticed, we 
Mr. S. is most convinced of the exact truth of| know so little, and desire to know so much. 
the Bible prophecies, or fancies that he has| Travelling with and among Arabs, however, ! 
proven one of them untenable in a literal ac-| — . we cannot tell who they are, nor why they are not 
ceptation, The denunciation against Edom is, repeatedly named, instead of being referred ta.—Kd. I. G 
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no sinecure ; and a tourist who had a note to, Suez, cross the Red Sea in a boat, where Moses | forms the entrance. Unfortunately, I did not 


take out, and took it out to record his observa- | (it is conjectured) miraculously divided the | enter by this door, but by clambering over the 


tions, would probably never publish them in 
America or England. These hospitable children 


| waters and drowned the Egyptian host, and in 
|ten days reach the memorable Mount Sinai. 





mountains at the other end ; and when I stood 
upon the summit of the mountain, though I 


of the Desert would speedily provide him with! But we pause on the Mosaic miracle, as vouched | looked down upon the vast area filled with 


a home and resting-place for ever. And, in- 
deed, our author draws a picture of their man- 
ners, at the best of times, and under the most 
propitious circumstances, which intolerably 
clashes with the romance of our Araby-incited 
imaginations. 

“ One by one (confesseth our honest Ame- 
rican) I had seen the many illusions of my 
waking dreams fade away; the gorgeous pic- 
tures of oriental scenes melt into nothing ; but 
I had still clung to the primitive simplicity and 
purity of the children of the desert, their tem- 
perance and abstinence, their contented poverty, 
and contempt for luxuries, as approaching the 
true nobility of man’s nature, and sustaining 
the poetry of the * land of the East.” But my 
last dream was broken ; and I never saw among 
the wanderers of the desert any traits of cha- 
racter, or any habits of life, which did not make 
me prize and value more the privileges of civil- 
isation. I had been more than a month alone 
with the Bedouins; and, to say nothing of 
their manners, excluding women from all com- 
panionship; dipping their fingers up to the 
knuckles in the same dish ; eating sheep’s in- 
sides; and sleeping under tents crawling with 
vermin, engendered by their filthy habits: their 
temperance and frugality are from necessity, 
not from choice; for in their nature they are 
gluttonous, and will eat at any time, till they 
are gorged, of whatever they can get, and then 
lie down and sleep like brutes. I have some- 
times amused myself with trying the variety of 
their appetites, and I never knew them refuse 
any thing that could be eaten. Their stomach 
was literally their god, and the only chance of 
doing any thing with them was by first making 
to it a grateful offering; instead of scorning 
luxuries, they would eat sugar as boys do sugar. 
candy; and [ am very sure, if they could have 
got pound-cake, they would never have eaten 
their own coarse bread. One might expect to 


on the spot. 

| It was (Mr. S. tells us) about twenty miles 
across ; the distance which that immense mul- | 
titude, with their necessary baggage, could have 
passed in the space of time (a night) mentioned 
/in the Bible. Besides my own judgment and 
conclusions, [ had authority on the spot, in 
my Bedouin Toualeb, who talked of it with as 
much certainty as if he had seen it himself; 
and, by the waning light of the moon, pointed 
|out the metes and bounds according to the tra- | 
dition received from his fathers. ‘ And even 
vet,’ said he, ‘on a still evening like this, or 
sometimes when the sea is raging, the ghosts of | 


ruined buildings and heaps of rubbish, and saw 
the mountain sides cut away so as to form a 
level surface, and presenting long ranges of 
doors in successive tiers or stories, the dwelling 
and burial-places of a people long since passed 
away; and though immediately before me was 
the excavated front of a large and beautiful 
temple, I was disappointed. I had read the 
unpublished description of Captains Irby and 
Mangles. Several times the sheik had told 
me, in the most positive manner, that there 
was no other entrance; and I was moved to 
indignation at the marvellous and exaggerated, 
not to say false, representations, as I thought, 


the departed Egyptians are seen walking upon} of the only persons who had given any account 
the waters ; and once, when, after along day’s|of this wonderful entrance. I was disap- 
journey, I lay down with my camels on this | pointed, too, in another matter. Burckhardt 
very spot, I saw the ghost of Pharaoh himself, | had been accosted, immediately upon his entry, 
with the crown upon his head, flying with his | by a large party of Bedouins, and been suffered 
chariot and horses over the face of the deep;|to remain but a very short time. Messrs. 
and even to this day the Arab, diving for coral, | Legh, Banks, Irby, and Mangles, had been op- 
brings up fragments of swords, broken helmets, | posed by hundreds, who swore ‘ that they 
or chariot-wheels, swallowed up with the host} should never enter their territory nor drink of 
of Egypt.’”’ | their waters,’ and ‘that they would shoot them 

Having seen what was to be seen on Mount) like dogs, if they attempted it.” And I ex- 
Sinai, our traveller, inspired by the place and | pected some immediate opposition from at least 
occasion, relinquished his first idea of proceed-|the thirty or forty, fewer than whom, the 
ing to Gaza, and turned off the route for|sheik had told me, were never to be found in 
Petra. His visit to this remarkable place is} Wady Moussa. I expected a scene of some 
interesting for its Arab accompaniments, as| kind; but at the entrance of the city there 
well as for the sketch, brief and hasty as a few | was not a creature to dispute our passage ; its 
hours’ inspection must necessarily make it, of | portals were wide open, and we passed along 
the doomed city itself, the desolate remains of} the stream down into the area, and still no 
one of the earliest dwellings of congregated|man came to oppose us. We moved to the 
‘man upon the earth, now a mass of rocky | extreme end of the area; and, when in the act 
ruins and sepulchres. His shrewd Arabs! of dismounting at the foot of the rock on which 
caused him to enter by a portal, hitherto (as| stood the temple that had constantly faced us, 
| far as we remember) unnoticed; but the whole} we saw one solitary Arab straggling along 
description is so good, that, at the risk of re-| without any apparent object, a mere wanderer 
| petition, we copy it for those not much read in| among the ruins; and it is a not uninteresting 
| these Petra-factions. fact, that this poor Bedouin was the only living 
| ‘This ancient and extraordinary city is si-| being we saw in the desolate city of Petra. 
After gazing at us for a few moments from a 





find these children of Nature free from the re-! tuated within a natural amphitheatre of two or 
proach of civilised life, the love of gold. But, |three miles in circumference, encompassed on 
fellow-citizens, and fellow-worshippers of mam- all sides by rugged mountains, five or six hun- 
mon, hold up your heads! this reproach must | dred feet in height. The whole of this area is 
not be confined to you. It would have been a) now a waste of ruins, dwelling-houses, palaces, 
pleasing thing to me to find among the Arabs| temples, and triumphal arches, all prostrate 





of the desert a slight similarity of taste and 
pursuits with the denizens of my native city ; 
and in the early developements of a thirst for 
acquisition, I would have hailed the embryo 
spirit which might one day lead to stock and 
exchange boards, and laying out city lots around 
the base of Mount Sinai or the excavated city 
of Petra. But the savage was already far be- 
yond the civilised man in his appetite for gold; 
and, though brought up in a school of hungry 
and thirsty disciples, and knowing many in my 
native city who regard it as the one thing need- 
ful, [blush for myself, for my city, and for 
them, when I say that I never saw one among 
them who could be compared with the Bedouin. 
I never saw any thing like the expression of 
face with which a Bedouin looks upon silver or 
gold. When he asks for bucksheesh, and re- 
ceives the glittering metal, his eyes sparkle 
with wild delight, his fingers clutch it with 
eager rapacity, and he skulks away like the 
miser, to count it over alone, and hide it from 
all other eyes.” 

But we have pointed to the results of his ex- 
perience before we have told of our author’s 
whereabouts ; and as we dislike putting the cart 
before the horse, again we start from Cairo to 


together in undistinguishable confusion. The 
jsides of the mountains are cut smooth, in a 
perpendicular direction, and filled with long 
and continued ranges of dwelling-houses, tem- 
ples, and tombs, excavated with vast labour 
out of the solid rock ; and, while their summits 
present Nature in her wildest and most savage 
form, their bases are adorned with all the 
beauty of architecture and art, with columns, 
and porticos, and pediments, and ranges of cor- 
ridors, enduring as the mountains out of which 
they are hewn, and fresh as if the work of a 
generation scarcely yet gone by. Nothing can 
be finer than the immense rocky rampart 
which encloses the city. Strong, firm, and im- 
movable as Nature itself, it seems to deride the 
walls of cities, and the puny fortifications of 
skilful engineers. The only access is by clam- 
bering over this wall of stone, practicable only 
in one place, or by an entrance the most ex- 
traordinary that Nature, in her wildest freaks, 
has ever framed. The loftiest portals ever 
raised by the hands of man, the proudest mo- 
numents of architectural skill and daring, sink 
into insignificance by the comparison. It is, 
perhaps, the most wonderful object in the 








world, except the ruins of the city to which it 


distance, he came towards us, and in a few 
moments was sitting down to pipes and coffee 
with my companions. I again asked the sheik 
for the other entrance, and he again told me 
there was none; but I could not believe him, 
and set out to look for it myself; and, although 
in my search I had already seen enough abund- 
antly to repay me for all my difficulties in 
getting there, [ could not be content without 
tinding this desired avenue.” 

The solitary Arab in solitary Petra might 
sit for another Marius at Carthage ; and, with 
regard to the avenue so much desired, our au- 
thor did discover it, but was deterred from 
pursuing it outwards to the country, by an 
alarm that there was a band of hostile Arabs 
at the further issue of the pass. Having seen 
all he could within a few hours, he was com- 
pelled to depart, and, as usual, his escort mag- 
nified the perils of his position to the utmost. 
In spite of their remonstrances, however, he 
ascended Mount Hor, and gives a vivid de- 
scription of the labour, as well as of the view 
from the summit. Every thing around, as 
far as human eye could reach, spoke of the 
prophetic vengeance which had been realised, 
and converted the once populous and flonrish- 
ing inheritance of Esau into a desert wilder. 
ness, the haunt of wolves and owls. 

‘* If (says our author) I had never stood on 
the top of Mount, Sinai, I should say that 
nothing could the desolation of the view 
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from the summit of Mount Hor, its most 
striking objects being the dreary and rugged 
mountains of Seir, bare aud naked of trees and 
verdure, and heaving their lofty summits to 
the skies, as if in a vain and fruitless effort to 
excel the mighty pile, on the top of which the 
high-priest of Israel was buried. Before me 
was a land of barrenness and ruin—a land 
accursed by God, and against which the pro- 
phets had set their faces ; the land of which it 
is thus written in the book of life:—‘ More- 
over, the word of the Lord came unto me, 
saying, Son of man, set thy face against Mount 
Seir, and prophesy against it, and say unto it, 
Thus saith the Lord God, Behold, oh Mount 
Seir, I am against thee, and I will stretch out 
mine hand against thee, and I will make thee 
most desolate. I will lay thy cities waste, and 
thou shalt be desolate; and thon shalt know 
that I am the Lord. Because thou hast had a 
perpetual hatred, and hast shed the blood of 
the children of Israel by the force of the sword 
in the time of their calamity, in the time that 
their iniquity had an end: Therefore, as I live, 
saith the Lord God, I will prepare thee unto 
blood, anid blood shall pursue thee: sith thou 
hast not hated blood, even blood shall pursue 
thee. Thus will I make Mount Seir most de- 
solate, and cut off from it him that passeth out 
and him that returneth, And I will fill ‘his 
mountains with his slain men: in thy hills, 
and in thy valleys, and in all thy rivers, shall 
they fall that are slain with the sword. I will 
make thee perpetual desolations, and thy cities 
shall not return: and ye shall know that I am 
the Lord.’ ” 

Our author continues. ‘ On the very * top 
of the mount,’ reverenced alike by Mussulmans 
and Christians, is the tomb of Aaron. The 
building is about thirty feet square, containing 
a single chamber; in front of the door is a 
tombstone, in form like the oblong slabs in our 
churchyards, but larger and higher; the top 
rather larger than the bottom, and covered with 
a ragged pall of faded red cotton in shreds and 
patches. At its head stood a high round stone, 
on which the Mussulman offers his sacrifices. 
The stone was blackened with smoke ; stains 
of blood and fragments of burnt brush were still 
about it; all was ready but the victim; and 
when I saw the reality of the preparations, I 
was very well satisfied to have avoided the ne- 
cessity of conforming to the Mussulman custom. 
A few ostrich eggs, the usual ornaments of a 
mosque, were suspended from the ceiling, and 





the rest of the chamber was perfectly bare. 
After going out, and from the very top of the, 
tomb surveying again and again the desolate 
and dreary scene that presented itself on every 
side, always terminating with the distant view 
of the Dead Sea, I returned within; and ex- 
amining, once more, the tomb and the altar, 
walked carefully around the chamber.” 

An incident, rather absurdly exaggerated, 
follows ; but as, in the old house in Gray’s 
poem, the long passage which tells it leads to 
nothing, we shall leave it and Mount Hor 
together. 

On his route to Hebron, the author saw 
many Roman ruins, but had not sufficient lei- 
sure or Opportunity to examine them ; so that, 
except for the general statement, this portion of 
the earth must yet remain ferraincognita. At 
Hebron he got rid of his Bedoween friends, 
after much quarrelling, as usual, and went on 
to Bethlehem, Jerusalem, Jericho, Jordan, the 
Dead Sea, and other spots of great interest. 
As they have all, however, been more than 
once described in our pages, with more minuté 
details, from preceding travellers, we shall not 





seek here for further “ Incidents,” but finish 
with an Asphaltic extract. 

‘* Since early in the morning, I had had the 
sea constantly before my eyes. While riding 
along the northern shore, the general aspect 
was very much the same; but, as soon as I 
turned the head, and began to move along its 
side, the mountains every moment assumed a 
different aspect, although everywhere wild, 
rugged, and barren. At three o’clock we were 
approaching a place where the mountain rises 
precipitously from the lake, leaving no room 
for a passage at its foot; my eyes were fixed 
upon the lake, my thoughts upon its mysterious 
properties. ‘I'he ancients believed that living 
bodies, and even heavy metals, would not sink 
in it; and Pliny and Strabo have written of its 
extraordinary buoyancy. Before I left Jerusa- 
lem, I had resolved not to bathe in it, on ac- 
count of my health ; and I had sustained my 
resolution during the whole of my day’s ride 
along its shore; but, on the point of turning 
up among the mountains, I could resist no 
longer. My clothes seemed to come off of their 
own accord ; and, before Paul had time to ask 
me what I was going to do, I was floating on 
its waters. Paul and the Arabs followed ; and, 
after splashing about for a while, we lay like a 
parcel of corks upon its surface. From my own 
experience, I can almost corroborate the most 
extravagant accounts of the ancients. I know, 
in reference to my own specific gravity, that in 
the Atlantic or Mediterranean I cannot float 
without some little movement of the hands ; 
and even then my body is almost totally sub- 
merged ; but here, when I threw myself upon 
my back, my body was half out of water. It 
was an exertion even for my lank Arabs to 
keep themselves under. When I struck out in 
swimming, it was exceedingly awkward ; for 
my legs were constantly rising to the surface, 
and even above the water. I could have lain 
there and read with perfect ease. In fact, I 
could have slept, and it would have been a 
much easier bed than the bushes at Jericho. 
It was ludicrous to see one of the horses. As 
soon as his body touched the water, he was 
afloat, and turned over on his side; he strug- 
gled, with all his force, to preserve his equili- 
brium ; but the moment he stopped moving he 
turned over on his side again, and almost on 
his back, kicking his feet out of water, and 
snorting with terror. The worst of my bath 
was, after it was over, my skin was covered 
with a thick glutinous substance, which it re- 
quired another ablution to get rid of ; and after 
1 had wiped myself dry, my body burnt and 
smarted as if I had been turned round before 
a roasting fire. My face and ears were in- 
crusted with salt; my hairs stood out, ‘ each 
particular hair on end ;’ and my eyes were irri- 
tated and inflamed, so that I felt the effects of 
it for several days. 
ever, revived and refreshed by my bath, I 
mounted my horse a new man. Modern 
science has solved all the mystery about this 
water. It has been satisfactorily analysed, and 
its specific gravity ascertained to be 1.211, a de- 
gree of density unknown in any other, the spe- 
cific gravity of fresh water being 1.000; and it 
has been found to hold in solution the following 
proportions of salt to 100 grains of water :— 






Grains. 
Muriate of lime --+-++++++++++- 3-920 
Muriate of magnesia---.--+.-- 10246 
Muriate of soda ---+--+++++. ++ 10°360 


Sulphate of lime -----+----++--0 054 
: 24°580.” 
We have now finished our task. We havé 
seen books more full of valuable matter, espe- 


In spite of all this, how-! 


cially when relating to places such as our author 
visited ; but, with all its faults of style* and 
manner, and two or three failures, when aim. 
ing at grand or pathetic effect, there is such 
a measure of good humour and good feeling in 
these volumes, that wecan cordially recommend 
them to our readers. 





The Basque Provinces; their Political State, 
Scenery, and Inhabitants. With Adventures 
among the Carlists and Christinos. By K. 
Bell Stephens, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 
1837. Whittaker and Co. 

As the correspondent of the “ Morning Post” 
newspaper, Mr. Stephens has enjoyed very fa- 
vourable opportunities for witnessing the im- 
portant struggle in Spain since September last, 
and also for ascertaining the condition and 
feeling, and seeing the manners, &c. of the 
Basque Provinces, the seat of this unfortunate 
war. A decided Carlist in his opinions, he 
cites many instances of generosity and hu- 
manity on the part of Carlo Quinto and his 
adherents; while, on the other hand, he de- 
scribes the Christinos and their mercenary al- 
lies as cruel and barbarous. These particulars 
we leave to the readers of the work ; and, as 
we have of late repeatedly referred to pub- 
lications on this quarter, though not so recent 
as Mr; Stephens’s, we shall say nothing of the 
sieges of Bilboa or any other warlike opera- 
tions, but select two or three passages respecting 
the country and its inhabitants, which will 
suffice to shew the style in which the author 
has executed his task. The following is a fair 
specimen :— 

* During the four months which I spent in 
Navarre, Alava, Biscay, and Guipuscoa, I never 
met with the slightest insult or injury, though 
quite unarmed, frequently travelling alone, 
and not particularly on my guard either by 
night or day against being robbed and eaten, 


wolves and hears as ferocious as Mina and 
Rodil, and of a band of forty robbers who had 
made hundreds stand and deliver in the 
mountains of Guipuscoa, caring neither for 
Carlos or Christina; with a full, true, and par- 
ticular account of how the people had hunted 
and taken them all just before L arrived ; and 
how they had mercifully beaten the torty 
thieves to death with sticks; and how the fair 
| and false captain of the brigands was discovered 
|to be a lady; and how she pleaded that she 
{was no better than she should be; and how 
| she was thereby saved from summary execution 
|and committed to prison to abide her time,— 
whence I suppose the story will not bring her 
forth for nine years to come; all for the edifi- 
cation of travellers! Speaking merely from 
my own experience, I can say that an English- 
man may travel very safely afd pleasantly 
through the Basque Provinces and Navarre, 
provided he keep his eyes and ears open, and 
his mouth shut, and does not impertinently set 
himself up to contradict the popular opinion 
that Englishmen are all drunkards, who will 
| sell their shirts, shoes, or jackets for a bottle of 
| wine; and that English women will sell their 
| children for a real (23d.) a piece, or the equi- 
| valent thereof, in aguardiente. The higher 
classes of Carlists who have travelled and seen 
other samples of Ingleses than those let loose 
upon the coast at Bilboa, St. Sebastian, and 
| Passages, take a somewhat different view of 
|our national character, and, ascending to the 
| best informed, Don Carlos declares that nothing 
|; would please him more than to see English 
| * Vol, I. page 29, we are told of a school of fish. Is it 
a misprint, or an Americanism ?—Ha, L. G. 














although I heard some very nervous tales of 
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gentlemen freely travelling through the coun-|eyes, and so influential in its results in the | i l 
try, and judging for themselves if the people | developement of combative and other valuable |‘ a little older’ than that which stood in the 


wished to be ruled by Maria Christina and | national propensities, that I shall give my eruet. 


mine did at Bayonne; by calling for salad-oil 


Then as to a bed—I can promise you 


Mendizabel, and if there be the slightest | readers a description thereof, just as it oc-| that you will not be likely to complain on your 
chance of either or both (with Lord Palmer- | curred under my own eyes iti the Plaza of the| return to England, of ‘a rose-leaf doubled 


ston to aid) compelling them to do what they | little village of Yurretta, within half a mile of ;ander your great toe’ troubling your repose. 


do not like. However, I should not recom- 
mend any of our speculative tradesmen, poli- 


Basque peregrination. A traveller must ha- 
bitually have an eye to the practical to get on | 
at all comfortably there. I crossed the frontier | 
with an eye to the picturesque and an ear to | 
Fuentarabian echoes, reflecting on the conse- | 
quences of the change in the Spanish law of 
succession, Lord Palmerston’s non-intervention | 
hoax, and such like mal & propos matters; but, | 
long before I re-crossed the Bidassoa, I had | 
learned to become alive to the present instead | 
of the absent —to look to my dinner and my 
saddle-bags, my mule and her shoes, and to 
stand by to pledge her (Saxon style) while she 
fed. As to drinking, that was her own affair ; 
and not being a Legionite bagage, she never 
made a beast of herself. The traveller will 
find the views from the tops of the mountains 
truly magnificent. He will also very probably 
discover that he has gained a splendid appetite 
by the ascent, without any likelihood of gra- 
tifying it in such ethereal regions, unless he 
discovers something to the purpose in his own 
knapsack. He will also find very speedily that 
there is but one dinner hour in every posada, 
which, like a law of the Medes and Persians, 
is, when once passed, irrevocable: The great- 
est variation of latitude in this meridian (for 
it cannot properly be called dinner) is from 
twelve till one o’clock, whatever be the longi- 
tude of the place, so that picturesque and mag- 
nificent had better always be reserved for a 
dessert. As to dangers, there are really none, 
if, as I said before, the tourist will only keep 
his ears and eyes open. * bs 4 
“The conduct (he observes elsewhere) of 
the peasantry, whether engaged in field, in 
camp, or in factory, like those just mentioned, 
was, throughout my tour, an object of especial 
interest to me. On their proceedings, in fact, 
the issue of this eventful struggle depends. 
Whilst they are well affected, active, indus- 
trious, and confident, the king cannot lose his 
cause, even if every fortress were in the hands 
of Queen Christina and her Algerine and 
Westminster allies. If they sink into apathy, 
or even indifference, it is gone. This is the 
simple view of the case, which all my expe- 
rience tended to confirm, which rendered each 
sun-burnt muleteer and paysano that I met on 
the road-side, a very respectable and influential 
personage in my eyes, and awakened my ear- 
nest attention to the aggregate of their sayings 
and doings, habits; eustoms, and even amuse- 
ments. Warlike as they are, I was surprised 
to find so few martial sports amongst them. 
They have no boxing matehes; single-stick 
combats, fencing, or target-shooting ; but they 
are not the less in love with warfare and ear- 
nest in its exercise. Thus, when the can- 
nonades at the lines of St. Sebastian and Pas- 
sages are heard through Guipuscoa, protecting 
sallies of the garrisons, the voluntarios cannot 
remain quietly working in a field, but snatch 
up their muskets, and scamper over the hills 
for miles, ‘ jast to have a few shots at the 
Christinos,’ which they discharge with right 
good will, and sleep all the sounder for on their 
return. There is; however, a species of martial 
gymnastic exercise prevailing throughout the 
Basque provinces, very striking to English 





Durango.” 


| However, if you are constitutionally fastidious 


We regret that we cannot find room for the (or thin-skinned, as the saying is) on this 
tical economists, theoretic legislators, or ab-| vivid description of this characteristic village | point, you catinot do better than get yourself 
stract geniuses of any elass, to venture on a féte; but the quotation with which we con- | varnished or enamelled for the season, as 


clude, seems to us to be still-more likely to in- 
terest the public. It is a kind of winding-up, 
in which the author tells the traveller (if any 
body should happen to like such a tour for 
amusement) how he can best make his way in 
the Basque provinces. 

** In the first place (he says); then, my dear 
fellow-countrymen, don’t think of seeing the 
country with a telescope from the walls of 
Bilboa or San Sebastian. The hills around 
stand sadly in the way, and the Columnar 
hunting-parties indulged in by the garrison, 
which might have afforded opportunities for a 
wider scope of vision, are now few and far be- 
tween. Besides, these excursions have invari- 
ably had unlucky terminations. ‘’Tis very 
pleasant,’ says the East Indian adage, ‘ to 
hunt the tiger ; but it is quite another affair 
when the tiger turns to hunt you!’ It is, in- 
deed, peculiarly mortifying to go for wool, and 
to return shorn ; so, try another plan. Throw 
aside your nightgown and slippers; abandon 
all your lingering hopes of travellers’ comforts 
with a good grace; make your will ; insure 
your life ; find your way in the dark over the 
Pyrenees to Vera or Zugaramurdi ; and then, 
having got at once into the midst of danger 
and hardship, you will soon learn to appreciate 
a thousand enjoyments, that before passed un- 
noticed or despised. You will find your sense 
of natural piety quickened and elevated, and 
your tongue often uttering unconscious graces 
‘for a good dinner,’ or ‘a good bed,’ as the 
case may be, although the former should hap- 
pen to be only bread and oil-pottage, and the 
latter a mattras: apropos of dietetics, always 
take your breakfast, dinner, and supper, when 
you can get them, and your sleep, if possible, 
in advance! I am supposing that you are 
travelling with the Carlist forces, otherwise 
you will lose all the pleasuré of beholding 
battles and sieges, the excitement of marching 
and counter-marching, of surprising and being 
surprised. Travelling alone, you will only 
see the towns, rivers, woods, and mountains 
asleep, as it were, and you might as well be 
looking at a book of landscapes at home ; but 
if you follow the course of the war on any part 
of the frontier, you will find all these alive and 
alert ; you will see the yards manned, as it 
were ; every stick, stone, and stream arranging 
themselves in sympathetic unison, and assum- 
ing their boldest defensive attitude, as if in- 
spired by the unconquerable spirit of the people 
who have defended them ere history began. 
But I was talking about your dinner and your 
bed. Fight your way at once into the midst 
of the oil and garlic, devour them in token of 
victory over your own fastidiousness, and you 
will sit at your ease ever aftér. Cet rid, also, 
of your childish predilection for white salt ; 
the brown is quite as wholesome. It is only 
tinged by a little clay dug out of the mine with 
it, or locked up in its crystallisation from the 
well-waters of Salinas del Oro. A little prac- 
tice soon enables you to distinguish it from the 
pepper. The only danger of your indulging 
in Spanish cookery is, that you will soon 
come an epicure, and on your return to Frange 
astonish the garcons; as an English friend of 











Madame V. does ; and then you may bid 
defiance to any thing less itritating than a 
musket-ball. The late Sir Charles Giesecke 
adopted another excellent plan on his minera- 
logical excursions in Greenland. He provided 
a large white tanned bearskin, thick and 
strong, sewed into a bag, with a flap which 
covered his head. He crept in at the mouth 
every night, rolled himself round in a blanket, 
shut the flap-door ; and thus lay secure against 
the attacks of dogs, wolves, rats, mice, &c., the 
skin being tough enough to withstand an ex- 
temporaneous siege, till he awoke to beat the 
drum with his knuckles, or shake his sides and 
growl at his disturbers. However, the less 
comforts you carry, the more good your jour- 
ney will do you; so don’t trouble yourself 
about the bearskin. Indeed, the less you bring 
in the way of baggage, the less you have to 
lose ; as you certainly will, one time or other, 
all that you can’t carry on your own back. Don’t 
depend on your good horse for aid in time of 
need. He has not been used to a maize diet; 
and you will be obliged to send him back to 
France to save his life, paying a Napoleon 
transit-duty by the way. Don’t expect to re- 
place him in the provinces. Every horse at 
all able to carry a than-at-arms, has been pur- 
chased for the army, or received in lieu of ser- 
vice or contributions from the owners; so that 
only ponies remain, one of which, at a pinch, 
may serve you, if, like the sailors in a storm, 
you lighten the vessel by throwing the cargo 
to the sharks. If, indeed, you can get a good 
mule, and will feed it yourself (by stripping a 
house of its thatch, if nothing else can be had), 
you may sit at ease in this respect. Take no 
eare of your bridle or your neck. Carry saddle- 
bags, and put provision for to-day and’ to. 
morrow therein, otherwise you may both fre- 
quently dine on recollections of the previous 
meal. The actual necessaries which you 
inust bring with you, are a razor, a pieve of 
soap, a comb, 4 tooth-brush, a square inch of 
looking-glass (you will find white towels and 
napkins in the poorest huts, but they wash 
them with the ley of wood ashes); a pair of 
spurs (hinged, to enable you to walk down the 
precipitous roads without turning your face 
and toes thereunto); a knife, fork, and soup 
spoon, clasping in one haft (a ‘ scarcé edition’ 
in the provinces). I allow you a separate 
small spoon for eggs, as the customary hard- 
boiling plan, which requires none, might not 
agree with your health. In your knapsack a 
second shirt, &c. and high shoes, not boots, 
You can’t attempt to change wet boots in camp 
without the liability of being taken prisoner. 
A young friend of mine, who was roused out 
of bed at Olaveaga, on Christmas morning, by 
the Christinos galloping under his window, was 
obliged to abandon both the operation and the 
boots, and afterwards to march for three leagues 
through the snow, over the sharp rocky moun- 
tains, in his bare feet; all for want of shoes 
instead of boots. Next, a pocket-map, tele- 
scope, note-book, and pencil. Lastly, two arti. 
cles which you may find difficult to procure 
when you want them, and which are very light 
dnd portable: English litt and an empty phial. 
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N.B. The latter will hold the lint, and don’t 
forget the cork. The lint will be very useful 
whenever you are wounded. I assure you that 
many arms and legs are dressed without any in 
the hospitals; and you will find none to spare 
in tle provinces for amateurs. The phial is 
to be taken to the dotica for medicine, as soon 
as the chacoli (the wine of Biscay) disagrees 
with you. I at last learned to use it at dinner, 
as others did; as wine with water, as vinegar 
with fish. You need not take the trouble of 
bringing out medicine; you can always pur- 
chase it—excellent, I assure you (the less the 
better): but the doticario is a man of dignity, 
and feels it beneath him to peddle in pill-boxes 
and phials; so, if you don’t bring wherewith to 
hold his prescription, you may carry it home 
in the hollow of your hand, or in your mouth, 
if you are not afraid of the consequences. Pray 
don’t forget the cork. Never enter a posada 
except as a matter of necessity. Their patrons 
are a caste of rogues and robbers in Spain as 
well as every where else; so the only safe plan 
to pursue, when the rascal presents his bill at 
you, and desires you to stand and deliver, is, 
without looking at it, to seize him by the 
throat, and drag him before the alcalde, con- 
fident that he will find something enormously 
overcharged in it. If the fellow be insolent, 
the alcalde, if he happen to be in a good hu- 
mour, may order him a dozen palos on the 
back to teach him manners, and to keep his 
accounts on a better system. In justice to the 
Basque womankind, I must say that I always 
found the posadas, wherein they held sway, 
less exorbitant than those ruled by the other 
sex. Dispense with the attendance of an assis- 
tiente, unless you are very much occupied, very 
helpless, or very ignorant of Spanish and Bas. 
quense. ‘There are times when you will wish 
him hanged : for instance, finding, par hazard, 
agreeable society, where you flatter yourself 
you would be heartily welcome alone, and he 
is one too many ; or, just when you have made 
yourself at home, of a stormy night, in some 
hospitable house on the mountains, amongst a 
kind and simple family, where every thing pro- 
mises comfort and sociality, you find gloomy 
silence on a sudden take place of song and 
laughter. Your hopeful assistiente has alluded 
to you as * Senor Ingles,’ and you can hear 
them telling him in a whisper, how the patron’s 
son, and his own brother, and the patrona’s 
kinsman, were all slaughtered by the Jngleses 
at San Sebastian, and Arlaban, and Hernani ; 
and how their three houses were plundered and 
wantonly set fire to: until you are on the point 
of going to take your night’s lodging on the 
bare hill side, for very shame at finding your- 
self classed in idea amongst a legion of cut- 
throats—peseteros, hombres comprados, ladro- 
nes, robadores, borachios, falsos, &c. In such 
a predicament don’t attempt any explanation ; 
the case won’t bear it. An independent pri- 
mitive people, with a constitution at least as 
good, and free, and ancient as your own; as 
distinct in laws and language, character, form, 
pursuits, and national feeling, from Spain, as 
Spain is from England ; are invaded bya horde 
of modern Norsemen, who, adding hypocrisy to 
systematic barbarity, capture or destroy all 
within their reach in the name of liberty and 
reform. The less said on the subject the better. 
Call yourself Iriandes or Escocés, Welshman, 
Manxman, or Yorkshireman, as the case may 
be (I can’t tell you the Spanish for the latter) ; 
but while the recent affairs of Bilboa, run, and 
Hernani, are rankling in their minds, do not 
go a pleasuring amongst them, bearing the 
mame of murderer on your forehead.” 


* 





We need hardly speak of the talent of the 
writer, after the examples we have given. 
Carlist or Christino must allow him to be a 
smart and pleasant draughtsman; and those 
more directly concerned in the struggle will, 
also, find a good deal about the newspaper 
intercepted, and forged letters, &c. &c.; and 
other matters which have been much discussed 
in the political press. 








Tren Poems.—Batch the Kighth, 

1. The Castle of Chinon, and other Poems. By T. L. 
Merritt. Pp. 160. (London, Whittaker and Co.; and 
Darton and Harvey: Maidstone, Brown.)—The long and 
leading poem of this volume is not devoid of merit ; but 
its incidents are of a painful kind, and more fitting for 
the murderous pages of a romance than to be woven into 
rhythm, owing to some of the details, which are dry, and 
wearisome, and never could be turned into poetry. The 
verses entitled ‘* Well-flowering,” are more to our mind : 
there is something purely poetical between the association 
of the sorrows of the maiden and her lost lily; but even 
er are only indifferently wrought out in connexion 
with so beautiful (though also borrowed) a subject. We 
like not aught ¢ ted with bloodshed to mingle with 
such perfectly rural pictures, such relics of —— of 
bygone years, as the strewing of wells and fountains with 
flowers. It is a great mistake to suppose that poetry can 
only be shewn to advantage by being interwoven with the 
horrible; that music is akin to murder, or that song be- 
longeth but to the sabre. We are sick of ‘* Othos,” after 
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ideas and expressions. We copy the following pithy and 
characteristic poem as a specimen :— 

«* The Fate of a King. 
Surrounded by the court’s restraint, 
Life’s pleasures are but weak and faint, 

An idol mere of stone : 
Enthron’d within a palace walls, 
Naught on a king but sadness falls, 

He ever is alone. 
That which the poorest can obtain, 
He on his throne cau never gain, 

preg re sincere applause : 
He slow and carefully must walk, 
As on a stage must act and talk, 

By artificial laws. 

Each thing is measur’d, and is weigh’d, 
E’en to forget he oft is made, 

That he a man is born : 

Reserv'd and cold he e’er must be, 
Each joy and friendship he must fice, 

Exalted, and forlorn. 

Wherever may his glances rest, 
Slander will sure the thing infest, 

Howe’er so pure—its form 
*T will change, as Envy’s will inclines ; 
So heav'n itself no longer shines, 

When darken'd by the storm,” 


6. The Retrospect of a Retired Mariner. In Nine Cantos, 
Written by Himself. 18mo. pp. 202. (Stockton, Ro- 
inson ; London, Groombridge.) — Poor poetry seems to 
have been discarded by every periodical excepting our 





own. Ofa truth, some of the rhymes are bad enough; 
but, as we profess to give a picture of the current lite- 


Byron's ‘ Giaours,” and ‘ Corsairs.” We would as soon | Tature of the day, we must notice them until we have 


read Warren's odes to blacking, after having revelled in 
the melting music of Moore’s Melodies. That Mr. Merritt’s 
work possesses great merit, it would be unfair to oy! $ 
but, that it is in anywise equal to the materials which he 
has had the good luck to alight on for its fabrication, we 
cannot acknowledge. Nothing can be weaker than the 
words marked in Italics in the following stanza— 


To Anna. 


*« IT swear by yonder sparkling star 
That gemmeth the deep blue sky, 
I love you, Anna! yes, you are 
The pole-star of my destiny.” 


Again, in the same song, we have the following— 


«« I'd ask the angel dwelling there, 
(i. e. in the clouds.) 
The sunniest one for thee ; 
We'd leave this world of wrong and care, 
To live there so blissfully !” 


What this stanza means, we are at a loss to guess. And 
again— 
*« Thy smile is heaven, thy lip is love, 
Thine eye—where’s a prettier star ?” 


There is a wide difference between simplicity and silli- 
ness, especially when the ideas dwindle down, as in this 
case, to childish conceits. Mr. Merritt can do better 
things than this; had we not been convinced by reading 
his work, that a roughish rubbing down would prove of 
benefit to him on some future day, we would not have 
wasted so much space on his book, He has the thoughts 
of a poet; and care, and study, and close reading, form the 
school in which to fashion them. 

2. The Temptation, a Poem. By W. Low Gore. 

London, Thomas.) —‘* Lead us not into temptation,” 
hath long been our prayer; nor would we wish to 
swerve from it after the perusal of this little work, for we 
should gain but little. It is of that class of poetry which 
is the same to-day, yesterday, and for ever, and leaves no 
hope of amendment. It is readable, and smooth, and 
Tr but lacketh soul. 

3. Love and Steam. Pp. 35. (London, Sams.)—A jump- 
ing, thumping poem, imitating Byron’s ‘“* Don Juan,” 
and not without a few random strokes of rough humour. 
There is also a stanza, here and there, which breathes a 
loftier spirit, and shews that the author has felt the 
emotions of poetry. It is, upon the whole, a very respect- 
able production, too trifling to be treated seriously, and 
too clever to call forth our censure. 

4. Lines ative of the Foundati 
Harbour, upon the Site of Chit Rock, §c. (London, Sams.) 
—A very beautiful little production, and containing some 
Teally good stanzas in praise of our young and gracious 
queen. It is ‘‘a deed without a name;” but the author 
need not be ashamed of his production—it contains some 
sweet poetry. 

5. A Selection from the Poems of His Majesty, Louis the 
First, King of Bavaria, Imitated in English Verse. By 
George Everitt. Pp. 150, (London, Smith, Elder, and 
Co.)—It does not so often tall to our lot to review the 
works of a king, as it does to our political contemporaries 
who are ever on the look out for some new, production— 
post, crown, hot-pressed, or foolscap. Ii is long since 

rederic the Great wrote poetry, which Voltaire corrected, 
and which the latter satirically called, ‘* washing the 
king’s dirty linen.” But Frederic never produ any 
thing equal to the volume before us: there are thoughts 
and feelings in the work which would do credit to the 
heart of a bard of the greatest genius, yet in the humblest 
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station, to say nothing of the King. Mr. Everitt has very 
ably executed his task; and although we must not look to 
these as literal translations, they will still convey a toler- 
able accurate and pleasing resemblance of the original 


} 


better. If genius sleeps, it will awake anon: if it be 
dead, we cannot recall it to life: we but record what it 
speaketh. The Retrospect is a work which no one can 
misunderstand; there is none of the lofty imaginings of 
a Milton about it; it is all fair sailing ; you are never at 


| a loss to comprehend the author’s meaning. For in- 


stance, he falls into a dock with a jug of ale in his hand, 
and when he reaches the bottom, finds that he has lost 
the jug in the descent. But, reader, read what we have 
copied, and judge for yourselves. 
‘* Ere I left, twas my intent 
To treat my shipmates all; 
So 1 on shore to fetch it went, 
hich caus’d me bitter dole. 
Returning with the promis’d treat, 
A stranger for my guide, 
Whom I engaged in the street, 
And we were side by side, 
When down I dropp'd three fathoms deep, 
Into the graving dock, 
But, luckiiy, fell on my feet 
With a tremendous shock ; 
A jug of ale was in my hand, 
When from the bank I started, 
When at the bottom I did land, 
The pitcher had departed; 
I sank knee deep into the clay, 
And was a while confin’d, 
But when I fore’d my feet away, 
My shoes were left behind. 
To trust a stranger was not right, 
Though he did often say 
He knew the road as well by night 
As others did by day ; 
It was, in truth, a stormy night, 
And dark as dark could S 
So he returned with a light, 
To seek my dead body! 
My shipmates also thought with him, 
That, if I was alive, 
I must have broken every limb, 
And could not long survive ; 
But, ere they reach’d the Water-Gate, 
They heard me cry for aid, 
And I heard them ejaculate, 
* Thank God he is not dead !’ 
They found me, guided by voice, 
As I my way did poke, 
Which made their friendly hearts rejoice, 
To find that I could walk. 
Without much help I got on board, 
Although I'd sprain’d my hip, 
Yet in a week so far restor’d 
That I might leave the ship ; 
But, fearing should I walk so far, 
*T would cause my hip to swell, 
So | engag’d a hackney-car 
To take me to the Bell.” * 
Is not this as plain as the nose on your face? How graphic 
the line, «* My shoes were left behind,” and the rhyme to 
* be,” “to seek my dead bodee;” but the half of the 
latter word is a plagiarism. Who has not heard of saying 
** Bo! to a goose?” And yet the work is both amusing 
and interesting: but the author could not write it i 
prose, for the reason which himself assigns :— 


«* My friends oft urged me to compose 
My simple narrative in prose ; 
But when I had the task begun, 
1 found prose writing was no fun; 
Besides, I knew, too, at the time, 
I was a better hand at rhyme; 

* « Blue Bell Inn,” 
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Perhaps, for either I'm unequal, 
But this you'll find out in the sequel.” 


Assuredly this is an original work; and, to the lovers of 
dates, and names, and places, will be a treat; for we have 
the names of master, mate, ship, trade, whither bound, 
from whence: in short, a regular log-book in rhyme. 
We conclude with the following morsel :— 


«* For he one day could not be found, 
So we concluded he was drown’d; 
But how it happen’d none can tell, 

We only do suppose, 
That overboard by chance he fell, 
But, how, God only knows! 
For he a cheerful man had been, 
And yet a sober fellow, 
But when the last time he was seen, 
They thought him somewhat mellow. 
From Northumberland he came, 
And John Turner was his name.” 


7. St. Agnes’ Fountain, with other Poems. By T. W. 
Kelly, author of ‘* Myrtle Leaves.” Pp. 108. (London, 
Dalton.) — A few of these poems have already appeared in 
the Annuals; and of the original ones, in the present vo- 
lume, we can only add, that they in every way confirm 
the opinion which we expressed of the author’s talents, 
on the appearance of his former publication. The poem 
to “ Robinson Crusoe” is very pleasing, and awakened 
anew those emotions which have thrilled through our 
bosoms in boyhood, while perusing the original work. 
The volume is far superior to the general mass of trash 
with which our tables are loaded, and which is sent us as 
poetry. 

8, Francis Abbot, the Recluse of Niagara, §c. by James 
Bird, Pp. 192, (London, Baldwin and Cradock.)—Mr, 
Bird has written several poems, which became rather 
popular for this unpoetical age. His ‘ Metropolitan 
Sketches” are always amusing ; and this second series, if 
aught, excels his first. The principal poem of this volume 
contains some delightful descriptive passages; nor is his 
vivid delineation of character less interesting. ‘The secret 
loves of the hero and Lucy Graham are brought to bear 
finely upon the canvass, and stand out in a bold and start- 
ling light; too vivid, perhaps, to be natural, but not too 
much so for the gloomy distance they are doomed to tra- 
verse, But we extract the following, as being short, and 
better suited for the compass of our columns :— 


** Billingsgate Market, 

Gate of all gates, sweet Billingsgate, I sing! 

That soft retreat of the reluctant fishes, 
Which carts, and smacks, and boats, and steamers bring 

_._ To trim the dainty Cockney’s smoking dishes, 

Tickle the tastes of citizen and king, 

And ¢ their gast: 
Mart of the scaly, shelly, finny tribes, 
I sing of thee, in spite of scoffs and gibes! 


Ye little sprats, that swim the salt, salt sea ; 

_ _Yeshrimps and prawns, that at the bottom creep; 
Ye salmon, sporting in the river Dee, 

_ . Yeturbots, wallowing in the briny deep! 
Ye luscious fish of high and low degree, 

Rouse! rouse ye all from your aquatic sleep ! 

Haste from our shores! in rocky hollows lie; 
Hide, hide from man, or ye must boil or fry ! 


Strange is the appetite of man! to seek 
: is food in water, on the earth, in air! 
Flies a poor bird above the loftiest peak, 
_ _ Itcannot e’en escape his artful snare; 
Swims a poor finner in the loneliest creek, 
._, Dangerous, deep—he quickly finds it there! 
Fish, flesh, and fowl, green herb, root, fruit, and grain, 
Man eager seeks, devours, and seeks again ! 


I wander from thee, Billingsgate! thou scene 

, . Of many a strange and ‘ delicate’ affray, 
Ww here sweet-mouthed » elegant of mien, 

Throw the true English dull reserve away, 

And, Goatees, free from silent spleen, 
. ive, unabashed, the dulcet words they say : 
To Prove these words are choice ones, hear, and mind them, 
You'll wonder where the chattering jades can find them ! 


Ye nymphs, who tread the purlieus of this mart, 

Ye dames, who bear the fish in tray or basket, 
Grant me one favour! from mine inmost heart, 

There, from its deep and fervent pulse I ask it, 
Let ‘ evil speaking’ from your tongues at ! 

, Keep your sweet words, like jewels, in a casket ! 

Oh! woman's tongue (I humbly ask her pardon) 
Is the wild scarlet runner of life’s garden !” 


9. Sabbatical Verses, by Joseph John Gurney. Pp. 58. 
(London, Arch.}—Contains religious feeling oon Christian 
pe —— would have = well in prose; as free from 

» however, as an apple-duimpling, which we hold a 
good thing in its place, but not ponies ; , 


10. The City of the East, &c. by the Author of « India,’¢ 

a Poem. “Ff 8. (London, Priestley.)—This poem con 

tains several bold and masterly strokes of ting; but 

the colours are put on too thick and heavily; they want 

uti- 

prefer the songs and shorter poems; some of 
gems, and might pass for the Bard of Zara's. 





ic wishes ! 


Softenii 
ful we more into each other, to become really 
them are 








Narrative of Capt. James Fawckner’s Travels 
on the Coast of Benin, West Africa. Edited 
by a Friend of the Captain. 12mo. pp. 128. 
London, 1837. Published for the Proprietor, 
by A. Schloss. 

Mr. Scu1oss’s indefatigable exertions in any 
patriotic or benevolent cause deserve our notice. 
A foreign publisher, in the moiling mart of our 
vast metropolis, we have witnessed upon many 
occasions the genuine Teutonic kindness of 
his disposition ; and, from noticing this readi- 
ness to befriend those who stood in need, or 
promote to the best of his power every useful 
design, we have not only felt disposed to second 
his exertions, but to serve himself when he 
brought forward any of his own undertakings, 
such as his exquisite ‘* Bijou Almanac,” and 
several valuable productions, both in art and 
literature, from the German —his country. 
We are led to make this profession here, be- 
cause we were induced by his representations, 
some time ago, to announce the present pub- 
lication as one of general interest, inasmuch as 
it was edited to rescue from the depth of mis- 
fortune a meritorious individual, who, after 
all his African sufferings, was more cruelly 
wrecked at home through the calamity of a 
fire, which destroyed his all. 

The volume has been published by subscrip- 
tion, in aid of this beneficent purpose; and 
sincerely do we trust that it will fulfil its 
object. 

Our last two Numbers have been occupied 
with African details from the ill-fated Niger 
Expedition; and in this will be found some 
interesting original particulars from the same 
quarter. But still we must spare a few lines 
to introduce Capt. Fawckner’s simple narrative 
to the world, and, it may be, recommend him 
to the good feelings of some of our habitual 
readers. Twelve years have elapsed since the 
vessel he commanded was cast ashore on the 
coast, near a place called Mongyee, some fifteen 
or twenty miles west of the Bar of Benin, and 
under the control of the king of that title. So 
soon as the natives discovered they were de- 
fenceless, they, with savage cunning, and fraud, 
and violence, plundered the ship, its captain, 
and its crew, with the most ruthless atrocity. 
The latter were conveyed through part of the 
country, escaped murder, and were finally re- 
leased, as related in this journal, from which 
a few brief extracts are all that we need select. 
Of the natives, we are told,— 

“ Their principal occupation is weaving mats, 
fish-pots, &c., in which they excel. The boys 
are very early initiated into the arts of war and 
the use of arms; they use the bow and arrow 
with surprising dexterity, and seldom fail hit- 
ting their mark even at a great distance ; nor 
are they less celebrated in the use of the gun, 
which they hold in a peculiar manner. For 
fear of accident, they never bring the piece to 
the shoulder, but place the left hand against 
the end of the stock, thus supporting it by the 
hands only. On one occasion, I was a witness 
to the superiority of this plan over the ordi- 
nary method. A man discharged his piece, 
and it burst, and shivered the barrel in pieces, 
whilst he did not sustain the slightest injury : 
had he fired as we are accustomed to do, his 
arm would have been shattered, and his life 
endangered.”’ 

They get their guns from Birmingham, and 
other European manufactories ; no wonder that 
they are cautious in their use, and owe the 
countrymen of their makers a grudge. At one 
place the fate of those with, and including, Capt. 
Fawckner came to a touching ordeal, from their 





cnn a 
“ The rain (says the unfortunate captive) 
had now subsided, and we wished to get all the 
fresh air we could by turning back the mats ; 
but no sooner had we attempted to remove 
them, than the men began to use us very 
roughly, each charging his gun afresh, and 
making a most hideous noise. Our eyes were 
now opened to our situation, and we plainly 
saw we had been indulging in false security 
during the whole of our pleasant journey from 
Yarcella— 
* So quick trod sorrow on the heels of joy.’ 
It was now evidently their intention to kill us, 
and make slaves of the blacks, neither of which 
they could have done with such ease at Mongyee 
or Yarcella, fearing, as they did, that the 
strangers from Benin, who were at both these 
places during the time we were there, might 
hear of it, and that it would eventually come to 
the ears of the governor of that capital. But 
now nothing prevented them from immediately 
accomplishing their wishes. We were in a 
lonely situation, and surrounded only by those 
who were interested in our death, and they 
might have for ever kept it a secret, perhaps, 
by sinking us forthwith in the river. They 
stopped the canoe, and the ‘ fetish man’ pro- 
duced some cowrys (or * negroes’ teeth,’ as they 
are sometimes called), a small shell imported 
from the West Indies, The flat side is white, 
and the convex red. These shells were to de- 
cide our fate in the following manner: they 
were to be thrown up into the air by this man, 
and on the turn of them our lives depended. 
Having grasped a quantity in his hand, he 
threw them up like a careless boy playing at 
pitch and toss, to ascertain whether it was the 
will of heaven that they should immediately 
shoot us in the canoe. Our feelings, at this 
moment, cannot be described. In an instant 
the unexpected storm had burst upon us in all 
its unrelenting fury; with tears in our eyes 
we begged the Almighty to soften the hearts of 
the savages, and avert the impending destruc- 
tion. Regardless of our distress, they pro- 
ceeded in the dreadful ordeal. ‘The shells fell 
rattling down, and in an instant every eye save 
our own, was bent towards them. We dread- 
ed the consequence, and simply looked for the 
first expression which would arise on their 
countenances. ‘The fetish man who had thrown 
them up raised his head, and, blessed be God, 
disappointment and vexation were most strong- 
ly marked on his countenance. His face was, 
indeed, the index of the mind ; almost every 
cowry had turned on the convex side, and 
shewed its flat surface of white. Hope sprung 
up in our breasts; we thought we were safe, 
at least for the present; but what was our 
distress when we found he had the cruelty 
and bad faith to hand the shells to the officer 
next him in command, requesting him ‘ to try 
his luck.’ He willingly took them, and sitting 
at the bow of the canoe, did as he was request- 
ed. Again they fell and turned up for life. 
Their rage and disappointment was now un- 
bounded: they stood still and looked at each 
other with countenances full of astonishment 
and vexation; not even satisfied with this, 
their second appeal to heaven, they determined 
on a third time, and actually handed the yet 
lucky shells to a man at the stern of the boat. 
He threw them, but to no purpose; the major 
part again shewed the white side uppermost, 
and baffled them in their third attempt. If 
ever the power of Divine Providence was more 
apparent in one thing than another, it was in 
this; the hand of the Almighty had evidently 
been ‘ stretched out to save’ here, and surely 





guard conducting them towards Benin. 





we might have said, ‘In our distress we cried 
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unto the Lord, and he delivered us out of our 
troubles.’ Our thankfulness and joy were be- 
yond expression ; a feeling of deep and fervent 
gratitude pervaded our bosoms, which language 
cannot describe ; in a word, it was 
* The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembled in the breast.’” 

Seeing as how a good many stars, garters, 
ribands, &c. &c. &c. are likely to be bestowed 
upon ambitious individuals in the graciousness 
of our own new reign, it may not be amiss to 
observe how an African, similarly honoured, 
bears his new dignities. Capt. F. relates: 

“ Not long after my interview with the mes- 
sengers, I was standing in the principal street. 
I noticed one of them coming towards me, per- 
forming the most extraordinary gesticulations. 
At first I thought him mad; for he danced 
and capered through the street, followed by a 
great many persons who seemed to partake in 
the same feeling of joy or madness. He ex- 
hibited first one leg, then the other; alter- 
nately extended his hands; and then pointed 
to a string of coral which encircled his ancles 
and wrists. The fact was, the king had made 
a ‘gentleman’ of him, having bestowed an 
honour similar to our knighthood, and placed 
the insignia of his order, the coral, round his 
legs and arms. He was anxious that every 
body should see it, and djsplayed all the vanity 
atid pride of a child when hie is first breeched.”’ 

So it was in Lilliput; so it is in human 
nature ; and in what does it end? At Benin, 
Capt. F. buried his friend and mate; and he 
tells us : 

“ The spot selected was an interesting one ; 
and I felt a ee of consolation, not unmixed 
with pride, that the ashes of my departed 
friend should repose near those of so remark- 
able a man. The grave of the traveller is 


roofed over with a neat shed of bamboos, and 
a rude, but neat paling surrounds it, in order 


that no wild beasts may approach the sacred 
mound. A board is erected at the head, which 
has an inscription to this effect; that ‘ All 
travellers are requested to keep up the grave 
of so great a man as Belzoni.’ Close beside 
the grave, a wide-spreading tree flings its 
branches over the sacred dust, and at the 
trunk a rade bamboo seat. Under its shadow 
I have sat for hours, musing on the fate of the 
deceased traveller, and reading his memorial. 
He, too, fell a martyr to the dysentery, whilst 
on his way to Timbuctoo. Yes! this was the 
simple tomb of the man who, with unwearied 
diligence and toil, had entered and explored 
the tombs of Egyptian kings, the mighty de- 
positories of a race of Pharaohs; beheld the 
hewn chamber and its seulptured sarcophagus 
in pristine beauty; and sent many a trophy of 
the wonderful achievements of ancient Egypt 
to a land where, in her national Museum, 
they now stand, proud monuments of the skill, 
not only of the Egyptian, but of him who ven- 
ttred health, property, arid life, in the one 
darling object of his chosen labour. All that 
now remained to him was the little mound by 
my side, and the simple, unostentatious monu- 
ment bearifig his name; presenting, indeed, a 
wide contrast te the huge piles of Memphis 
and Thebes.” 

But eriough of such themes. We conclude 
with ote quotation more, characteristic of the 
country i 

“ Day after day now passed without bring- 
ing us any hopes or tidings respecting our 
departure: True, on one occasion we were 
mich gratified to hear of the arrival of vessels 
in the river ; and expecting that one might be 
the Harriet, belonging to our own employer, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





————————— 
sent in seareh of us, we immediately proceeded , He then takes a feather, and endeavours to 
to inquire. But we were deceived, and found push the quill part through the tongue; if he 
the vessels arrived were Portuguese schooners succeed, and ean draw the whole of the feather 
engaged in the slave trade. Another obstacle | clean through, the party operated upon is at 
prevented our leaving, even had the king been once declared innocent; but should he fail in 
inclined to send us away. It was the hostility | the first attempt te push the feather through, 
of the ¢ — a ~ con- | the — np tm = suffers en 
sequence of three of the king’s wives having penalty of the : is is a shocking and 
been killed by a party of British sailors in one | most revolting spectacle for an Englishman to 
of our boats, who were sent there to prevent | witness, which I never could lovk on but with 
the slave trade. The chiefs were therefore so feelings of horror and disgust ; although the 
incensed, that they vowed tokill the first white | natives assured me it was not much pain, and 
they could lay their hands on. We were, eon-| the wound soon healed. They pirt great faith 
sequently, not very anxious, under such cir- in this last-mentioned trial, and often cause the 
a to — to Badagry, by the way | a to —— about — — as an example, 

Lagos, as been determined on by the) whilst the wound is unhealed.” 
king of Benin. It was about this time that I| We have now only to express our hope that 
witnessed a strange ceremony, peculiar to this | these examples may attract the attention we 
people, called the time of the ‘ grand devils.’ crave to the case of Captain Fawckner. 
Eight men were dressed in a most curious) =a ——$<— ~~ 
manner, having a dress made of bamboo about | An Elementary English Grammar, upon an en- 
their bodies, and a cap on the head, of i tirely new principle ; especially adapted, by 
ge a _ oa —— = — bl its ——_ ae bea Sor 

en from the parrots’ tail; rou e legs) e Junior Classes in Schools, for Private 
were twisted strings of shells, which made a} Tuition, or for Self-Instruction. By W. H. 
clattering noise as they walked, and the face! Pinnock. Pp. 152. London, 1837. Effing- 
and hands of each individual were covered with | ham Wilson. i ¥ 
a nal — bm A 8° rye rn prec probably constitute the most nu- 
town, by day an night, for the term of one merous class of books in existence. Almost 
month, uttering the most discordant and every teacher of every language endeavours to 
frightful noises ; no one durst venture ont at increase his celebrity by the publication of a 
night for fear of being ee seriously mals grammar, differing, in some respects, from the 
treated by these fellows, who are then es-| grammars already extant. This is as true of 
pecially engaged in driving the evil spirits; English gumment as of the grammar of other 
from the town. They go round to all the | tongues. Hitherto, however,.the difference of 
chiefs’ houses, and, in addition to the noise one English grammar from another has been, 
they make, perform some extraordinary feats generally speaking, formal ; the principles of 
in tumbling and gymnastics, for which they | every grammar have been essentially the same ; 








receive a few cowries. About the same time 
I saw a man who had given himself as a! 
sacrifice to the fetish. 
formed, in all the splendour peculiar to these | 
occasions, and the man was conducted amid| 
a@ vast concourse of people td the river. 
Here, according to the usual custom, they 
affix weights to the devotee’s body, make 
him drunk, and sink him in the tide. As 
some sort of compensation, however, to the 
poor fellow, he was allowed, for some time pre- 
vious to his being offered up, the privilege of 
going into the market whenever he felt in- 
clined, and helping himself to whatever he fan- 
cied. I often saw him enter the market; but 
directly the women espied him coming, they 
invariably caught up their baskets and ran 
away. The natives have a curious way of finds 
ing out a thief by a kind of ‘ fiery ordeal.’ It 
is as follows: a fire being lighted in front of 
the fetish house, they place an earthern pot on 
it, filled with some combustibles, which blaze 
like wild fire ; and at the bottom of this a small 
cowry is placed. All the inhabitants are con- 
vened around this fire, and the master of each 
family, surrounded by his household, all of 
whom place their hands on his back, at once 
proveed to take the shell out of the burning 
pot. If he manages to get it out without burn- 
ing his fingers, he is at-once declared innocent ; 
but, on the contrary, if he fail, he and all bis 
family are immediately pronounced guilty, and 
each individual member is obliged to go through 
the ordeal. Whoever, in attempting to take out 
the shell, therefore, burns his fingers, is imme. 
diately declared to be the thief, and punished 
accordingly. Another mode, equally singular, 
is oceasionally resorted to. The persons sus- 
pected are made to kneel down on the ground, 
and each one puts out his tongue. The fetish 
man immediately covers it with a certain mix- 


A procession was | 





ture, and places over the surfave a small leaf. 


and grammatical writers have, one after an- 
other; embarrassed themselves, and perplexed 
their readers, by a servile adherence to many 
rules deduced from the learned, and other lan- 
guages, which have no bearing whatever upon 
the English language. Mr. Pinnock has here 
produced a remarkably ingenious little book, 
the object of which is to emancipate English 
grammar from foreign and classical thraldom, 
and to simplify it by insisting ouly on its native 
and proper principles. 

In the first place, Mr. Pinnock places the 
parts of speech in the order of their dependence 
upon each other, and in that order, also, he 
treats of them: in the second place, he aban- 
dons cases as to nouns, admitting, however, a 
possessive form, and that in a peculiar way: 
in the third place, he gets rid of the difficulty 
of conjugation in verbs, proving that there is 
but one alteration throughout all their modes 
and tenses, These principles, or operating 
causes, enable him to sweep away a multitude 
of syntactical rules, and to reduce the number 
to about eighteen, quite new, and as simple as 
they are novel. He has followed no prede- 
cessor in his style of elucidation, but has ex- 
plained every subject in his own way, and in 
his own words, endeavouting to make the 
teacher and the pupil work together. All 
scientific words are postponed until the last 
chapter; nothing but what is actually meces- 
sary has been inserted ; and, tv complete the 
usefulness of the volume, it contains exercises, 
lessons to each chapter, and questions for ex- 
amination. : 

This book does not belong to the description 
of works from which mth can be quoted ; but 
the following passage, in which Mr. Pinnock 
states one of his leading principles with respect 
to the conjugation of verbs, will serve to shew 
the clearness and simplicity of his manner. 

“ The only altératious madé in a verb, are 
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to form the past tense, by adding d or ed to it ; 
and by adding s or es to its present tense, when 
a noun or pronoun is before it, of the third 
person, singular number. All the other tenses 
ofa verb are formed by putting certain words 
before it. The sor es added to the verb in the 
present tense, for an agent of the third person 
singular, is done in the same way that nouns 
form their plural, by adding s or es ; when the 
verb ends in y, with a consonant before it, it 
takes the es in the same manner that nouns do 
to form the plural number ; that is, by chan- 
ging the y into i; as in ‘a fly’ (a noun), the 
plural is ‘ flies,’ in ¢ to try’ (a verb), when the 
agent is of the third person singular, it is ‘ he 
tries.’” 

We are sincerely of the belief which the 
author expresses in his preface, viz. ** that this 
little book will prove highly valuable to the 
junior classes of schools, and to the young ge- 
nerally, who are wisely and laboriously aiming 
at mental improvement.” There are a few 
slight typographical errors: for instance, the 
fourth rule in page 11 ought to have preceded 
the exercises in page 103; in the eleventh line 
of page 58, ‘* we,” ought to be * he;” in the 
seventeenth line of page 91, ‘‘ having had,” 
ought to be, “ having loved,” &c. But these 
are trifles, which we mention principally to 
shew that we have read the work with at- 
tention, and which can easily be obviated in a 
second edition. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

The History of England. By Th. Keightley. 
Voll. Pp. 584. London, 1837. Longman 
and Co. ; Dublin, Milliken. 

Tue excellent manner in which Mr. Keightley 

executed his Histories of Greece and Rome, 

and other publications of much intrinsic worth, 
prepared us for an able epitome of English 

History from his hand ; and it is but justice to 

this, the first moiety of his undertaking, to say 

that it has fully answered our expectations. 

Taking the Tudor period as one of transition, 

Mr. K. divides our history into two portions ; 

ist, the middle-age, papal aud feudal : 2d, the mo- 

dern, protestant and constitutional. This volume 
refers to the first period ; and in it the author, 
whilst he avails himself generally of good and 
undisputed authorities, does not fail to sift and 
inquire for himself, where he thinks it needful 
for the elucidation of truth. In principle he is 
strongly Protestant, and severely handles Dr. 

Lingard’s work, and the church it was written 

to defend and uphold. An appendix gives some 

interesting biographical and other information. 


A Complete Latin-English Dictionary, for the 
Use of Colleges and Schools: chiefiy from the 
German. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. 
8vo. pp. 771, double columns. London, 1837. 
Longman and Co.; Murray. 

Or this publication we shall briefly say, that 
we do not think we could use terms too high to 
express our entire approbation and admiration 
of it. Itis a vast improvement in its class, and 
does infinite credit to the industry and learning 
of Mr. Riddle. Wherever we have looked, we 
have found all we wanted ; and what more can 
be said in praise of a dictionary, or any other 
book of reference ? 

The Child’s Hand-Book. Rudiments of Read- 
ing and Thinking. Part I. By the Rev. 
W. Fletcher, F.R.A.S. London, 1837. 
Roake and Varty. 

Tue first of an intended series of little trea- 

tises, having for their useful object the gradual 

communication to the youthful mind, not of 
words alone, but of ideas. We entirely concur 


with Mr. Fletcher in preferring the latter to 
the former: but we beg to suggest to him (the 
more especially as we observe that his next 
treatise will be “* Rudiments of Grammar’’) the 
expediency of strict grammatical correctness, in 
works addressed to children. Mr. Fletcher will 
probably be surprised to learn that there are 
numerous blemishes, in that respect, in the 
little book under our notice. 





CRIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
AFRICA, AND AFRICAN EXPEDITIONS. 
TueE people of England, generally speaking, 
feel little, if any, interest in the political con- 
dition or social affairs of the natives of the 
kingdom of Bonny, on the western coast of 
Africa, though a lucrative and tolerably ex- 
tensive traffic is carried on between the two 
countries ; but a remarkable circumstance which 
preceded the demise of the late ruler of Bonny 
is worth recording, and may not be uninterest- 
ing to the British public. His name was Ma- 
nilla Peppel ; and a more ferocious savage never 
existed. When he was attacked by the dis- 
| order which soon terminated in his dissolution, 
lhe sent for one of his chiefs, or leading men, 
{known to the English traders by the name of 
Jack Tillie, and taxed him with having secretly 
administered poison to his sovereign, under the 
fatal influence of which he was then suffering. 
The trembling wretch was allowed no time to 
utter a word in exculpation or denial of his 
guilt, his head being instantly severed from the 
trunk in presence of the accuser — himself 
surviving his victim but a brief period. ‘Thus 
was the country relieved, almost on the same 
day, of a pair of the most heartless ruffians that 
ever disgraced humanity. Their butcheries in 
cold blood, and other crimes, of a complexion 
equally hideous, which they had long perpe- 
trated with impunity, were they made known, 
would harrow the feelings of the coldest heart, 
and make even a savage shudder. It is gene- 
rally believed that the said Jack Tillie was the 
identical person who shot Richard Lander in 
his last expedition to the Niger. At all events, 
it is an established fact, that the skirmish in 
which this lamented traveller lost his life, was 
planned and carried into operation by Jack 
Tillie, sanctioned, of course, and encouraged, 
by his execrable master ; and it is not, perhaps, 
an unpleasing reflection, that retributive justice 
has overtaken both these wily savages even in 
this life. The opinion relative to the parties 
who were instrumental in the death of Richard 
Lander, entertained by his brother, and inserted 
in the Literary Gazette shortly after the sad 
occurrence was made known in this country, is 
now completely corroborated. The scheme, 
concocted at Bonny, was communicated to 
King Boy, and this sullen and atrocious scoun- 
drel, notwithstanding the favours that had been 
heaped upon him by the unsuspecting English. 
man, and the confidence reposed in his good 
faith, perfidiously assisted in the attack, and 
shared the plunder. It may not, in this place, 
be superfluous to observe, that the woman, a 
British subject, captured on that melancholy 
occasion, has since been ransomed and restored 
to her friends at Cape Coast Castle, by its 
humane and generous governor, Mr. George 
Maclean, whose handsome conduct in this, as 
in several other instances, requires only to be 
known to be generally and justly appreciated.— 

From a Liverpool Correspondent.* 

* Another letter from Liverpool! assails us, or, rather, 
the Geographical Society, whose proceedings we reported, 
for being too complimentary to Mr. Laird, calling him 
**a Liverpool merchant,” and adds :— 


** At the same meeting, a letter was read from Becroft 
and Oldfield, describing a voyage up the Old Calabar, in 











LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxronv.— The Rev. Dr. Shuttleworth, accompanied 
by Mr. Meech and Mr. Grant, the two Posers, arrived at 
Winchester College on Tuesday, and were received, ad 
portas, by Mr. Rich, the senior scholar, who addressed 
them in a Latin speech, On dnesday, the composi- 
tions and speeches for her Majesty’s medals were recited 
in the school, before a large audience. 

Gold Medals,— Latin Essay, ‘* An Philosophia satis 
aptam prabeat Poeseos materiam,” H. L. Prior. 

English Verse,—** St. Cross,” J. C, Algar. 

Silver Medals.—Latin Speech, ‘* Galgaci Oratio ad Mi- 
lites,” J. Marsh. 

English Speech—‘* Lord Bristol's Speech on the Par- 
liamentary War,” Hon. W. H. Lyttleton, 


: 








BIOGRAPHY. 

CAPTAIN MUDGE. 
Wiru regret we learn that Captain William 
Mudge, of the Royal Navy, who has for five 
or six years conducted the nautical survey of 
Treland, now in progress, with so much credit 
to himself and advantage to the public, died 
last week. He has, we believe, completed a 
most minute examination of the coast line, from 
Dublin northward to the southern poiut of the 
county of Donegal, besides making several sur- 
veys in other parts of Ireland, with a view to 
particular objects. 

Captain Mudge was an officer of the highest 
attainments and scientific skill, and commenced 
his career as a surveyor under Captain Owen, 
in the arduous service of the survey of the 
eastern coast of Africa. During the progress 
of his operations in Ireland, Captain Mudge 
contributed to the ** Transactions of the Society 
of Antiquaries ” an account of an extremely 
interesting discovery of a structure of remote 
antiquity, formed of wood, shaped with stone 
instruments; and which structure was disco- 
vered buried several feet in a bog, on the coast 
of the county of Donegal. Several communi- 
cations from him, also, appeared in the Nauti- 
cal Magazine, of which we particularly remem. 
ber an account of the melancholy loss of the 
Saldanha, in Lough Swilley. 





SKETCHES. 
FATAL BALLOON ACCIDENT. 
THE newspapers of the week have made known 
to the public the fatal termination of Mr. 
Cocking’s parachute experiment. He was 
violently precipitated to the earth, and lifted 
up a disfigured corpse. 

It cannot fail to have been observed by every 
intelligent reader, that whenever any fatal 
accident takes place, it is almost invariably 
made to appear, by the accounts published of 
the circumstances, that more than common 
care had been taken to guard against con- 
tingencies, and that if any body could be 
blamed, it must be the unfortunate sufferer. 
Thus, if a steam-boat is blown up, the en- 
gineer was peculiarly attentive to the safety- 
valves; if a boat, or lighter, is run down, the 
aggressive vessel was sure to be sailing par- 
ticularly slow at the time, the captain to be 
anxiously watchful, and only the boat or light. 
er-men (who happen to be drowned) steering 
like idiots, reckless of consequences ; if # byild- 
ing scaffold falls, and kills a few labourers and 
bricklayers, it is demonstrated to have been 
constructed with unusual skill and solidity ; 


the steamer Quorra, attended by one hundred canoes, 
with fifty men in each! (oniy 5000 Kromen, at least five 
times as many as were ever ernployed on the coast by the 
English at one time) to the village of Old Eericok, which 
they state to be situated in lat. 6° 40’ north, and long. 
8° 10’ west of Greenwich! and one hundred niiles from 
the mouth of the river, in the Bight of Benin (it should 


be Biafra). How much the members of the Geographical 
Society must have been enlightened by this commu- 
nication! Were they indebted to the liber#lit a 
Liverpool merchant for this effulgent epistle also ?” 
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and so on, throughout the whole chapter of 
human misfortunes. These reflections are in- 
duced by the statements which have appeared 
respecting the fate of this poor Mr. Cocking. 
Nearly the most complimentary way in which 
he is represented is as ‘‘ an obstinate ass,” one 
who would receive no advice from the pro- 
prietors of Vauxhall Gardens, or the balloon, 
but persisted in his purpose, to go up and be 
killed, for the entertainment of the multitude, 
who would pay their half-crown each for ad- 
mission to the spectacle! Now, it is not 
our intention, especially when, perhaps, the 
verdict of a jury has not been pronounced 
on the subject, to utter a single syllable of 
censure upon any individual; but we must 
make free to express our opinion that, in 
every respect, this ascent from such a spot 
was a gross and monstrous impropriety. Its 
mode of advertisement was disgraceful; its 
execution, dangerous; and its object, merce- 
nary. It was announced in the show-bills 
as a part of the idle amusements of the 
company — Mr. Cocking’s extraordinary para- 
chute descent, ‘‘and other entertainments ;”’ 
it was obviously a dreadful increase of the 
peril that the attempt should be made in the 
centre of tens of thousands of houses, forbid- 
ding the descent to be made when a favour- 
able occasion offered, and forcing the aéronauts 
to extend their flight, in order to clear the 
buildings, till darkness approached and left no 
alternative but the desperate feat, or a return 
to be scoffed at by the disappointed crowd :— 
and instead of a wisely considered and cau- 
tiously conducted philosophical experiment, 
tried in the open country where safety might 
be found, it was a rash, foolish, and ignorant 
exhibition, regardless of human life, and no 
further weighed than as a means to put money in 
the pockets of thespeculators, whoever they were. 
Common balloon ascents had ceased to be 
sufficiently attractive, and some novelty was 
required to whet the satiated public appetite. 
Unfortunately this enthusiast was discovered, 
and accommodated with the means of self- 
destruction. Mr. F. Gye remonstrated with 
him, but he would be slain; he was shewn 
that the rim of his machine was not strong 
enough, but he was determined on death ; it was 
even broken in parts, but he would have it that 
it was stronger where patched than any where 
else. Then, for there is pufiing in every thing, 
Mr. and Mrs. Graham are described as racing 
down in the direction of the balloon, to assist 
the misguided victim, to assist him in his fall. 
And, as if to finish this most disgusting tra- 
gedy, a disgrace to England for allowing its 
perpetration, the landlord of the inn to which 
the mutilated remains were carried, made an- 
other show of them; and thus, for sixpence 
additional a-head, the visitors to Vauxhall 
might have seen the deplorable conclusion of 
that mad act which was stimulated by their 
scandalous half-crowns. No man brought to 
face such an assembly, for such a purpose, 
could retreat from it, no matter how great or 
just his alarms. The dread of being deemed 
and called a coward must outweigh all other 
considerations of common sense and prudence, 
and all apprehensions of danger. The moment 
Mr. Cocking entered the gardens of Vauxhall 
on Monday afternoon, he was a doomed man. 
Nor was the risk confined to him : it is impos- 
sible to read Mr. Green's account of the upward 
motion of the balloon, after it was liberated 
from the heavy parachute, without feeling that 
his escape and that of his companion was abso- 
lutely miraculous. They rose, probably, to the 
unexampled height of five miles ; for, when the 


barometer was examined, they were 23°384 
feet, or nearly 4} miles, above the earth, and 
then they had been for some time descending 
from their highest pitch. The rush of gas was 
terrific, and the rarity of the surrounding | 
atmosphere fatal to life; but they were luckily 
provided with a supply of the lower atmospheric | 
air, taken up in bags, and were enabled to! 
breathe and live through this appalling trial. | 
To Mr. Green’s presence of mind we consider 
their salvation to be mainly owing ; but his very | 
precautions are a damning proof of the mortal | 
consequences he apprehended. He would not, for | 
* thousands of pounds,” have dissevered the| 
cord which fastened the parachute to the car ; 
and, lest such a deed might be imputed to him, 
he caused a chain (which he could not cut) to 
be substituted in the upper part. He, also, 
persuaded Mr. Spencer, an adventurous at- 
torney, to go up with him as a witness to what 
was done. In all, he took especial pains to} 
separate himself from the speculation ; and} 
was, truly, in this, as in preceding affairs, a 
hired, and, probably, reluctant instrument of 
exhibition, in the pay of the balloon-mongers. 

We had intended to offer some remarks on 
the miscalculations and ignorance which led to} 
this melancholy result — the miserable want of | 
information on the simplest philosophical, or! 
pneumatic principles ; but the moral considera- 
tions have occupied us to such a length, that 
we must defer any further comment. 

The event we deem a national reproach ; 
and, when such occurs, it makes us the more 
and more regret the want of a superior In- 
stitution to which similar experiments might 
be submitted. It would grace our young 
queen’s reign, and greatly serve the interests 
of science, were her majesty to form and en- 
dow an Establishment of this useful and eminent 
character. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONNETS. 
How wondrous is the day—the joint domain 
Of smiling nature and of jocund man ! 
How solemn ’tis with wond’ring eyes to scan 
The night, its queen, and all her lofty train ! 
How fearful ’tis to hear the midnight rain, 
And listen to the thunder’s deep’ning roar ! 
How soft and sweet is twilight, that in twain 
Divideth time, but sweet’neth it the more ! 
Such is our life—childhood’s our cheerful morn, 
Manhood our sultry fruitful noon ; old age 
The eve that woos us to fond memory’s page : 
Death is our closing rest — with man twin-born | 
As day with night; and while to some star-lit, | 
To others ’tis too dark to look on it. 








How wond’rous are the scenes in heaven and 
earth ! 

How various are the climes the sun illumes ! 

In each how many cities, plains, and tombs ! 

How countless are the orbs that twinkle forth 

When night tells sober stories round the hearth ! 

But these are not more various than plain man. 

I can reap as much wisdom, far more mirth, 

From rich and poor, from hind and artisan ; 

And feelings deep are fill'd by those dear friends, 

That people sacred memory’s dim-lit night. 

I'd rather lose all nature, tho’ so bright, 

Than aught to which my sympathy extends : 

The human heart is dearest still to me; 

The sweetest sounds are human minstrelsy. 

ALPHA. 





DRAMA. 
Lyceum.—The English Opera opened on Mon- 
day with Catherine Grey, the Waterman, and 





|the perturbed and restless. 





'Master’s Rival. In the first, Miss Romer and 


et 
Miss Rainsforth sustained the principal parts 
with great success: the rest of the characters 
were, as before, by the Drury Lane company, 
moved down the street. A Mr. Compton, from 
the northern theatres, essayed Robin, in the 
Waterman, avd Paul Schack, in the last piece. 
His Robin was dry and poor: his Paul dry, but 
better; and he seems to promise a fair degree 
of humour, if encouraged, in this line of low 
comedy. 

On Thursday, a new farce, called A Quarter 
before Nine, from the humorous pen of Mr. 
Peake, was produced, with complete success. It 
afforded Mr. Compton a wider field for the 
display of his abilities; and, in the assumed 
characters of a Poacher, a Scotch Lawyer, and 
Old Woman, he shewed that he not only had 
not studied Mathews in vain, but that he pos- 
sessed very considerable original talent and 
versatility. M‘lan, with little to doas a brother 
poacher, distinguished himself, as he has often 
done, by the manner in which he executed a 
slight part. At the close, the unanimous plaudits 
of the audience rewarded the author’s skill and 
the performers’ exertions. 

Queen’s Theatre. — This minor theatre also 
opened on Monday, and it will now be neces- 
sary to distinguish it from Her Majesty's 
House in the Haymarket. As yet we have had 
no opportunity to witness the performances. 





VARIETIES. 

Weather - Wisdom. —Since our last, the 
weather has been constantly very hot. With 
regard to hail and thunder, neither have occur- 
red as ‘* denoted ;"” but, in justice to such pre- 
dictions, we should notice, that the week 
before, though London was free from storms, 
they were severely felt in the north of England 
and Scotland, from the 12th to the 16th. Yes- 
terday we had a slight shower, but the weather 
was not * changeable.” The ensuing seven 
days are pronounced to be ** still fair and warm 
towards the end; yet the aspect of Mercury to 
Saturn denotes cooler air on $list. The sun 
coming to the square of Saturn, and the other 
aspects, denote cool cloudy air, and thunder 
showers, especially on the 3d.” 

Newspaper Press Benevolent Association. — 
On Saturday last, the directors, trustees, and 
auditors, of this excellent Institution, were 
elected, by ballot, at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 

Sleeplessness ; Thirst ; Vision.—In a recent 
No. (1068, page 428), we noticed the extra- 
ordinary claims of Mr. Gardner, styling him- 
self a Hypnologist, to having discovered easy 
means for abating the pains of thirst, and a 
simple and ready method for inducing sleep in 
That he has also 
made singularly useful and agreeable improve- 
ments in optics, we-can now add and vouch for, 
from the employment of glasses constructed 
under his direction. But our present purpose 
is to afford some reply to the many inquiries 
we have received in consequence of our pre- 
ceding paragraph ; and we only regret that we 
cannot speak more definitely. That abstraction 
which lulls the individual to sleep, we have 
certainly found to result from Mr. Gardner's 
notes ; but we have yet been able to give the 
matter only a trial so far as to pronounce It 
valuable in many instances ; to what degree of 
physical or mental disturbance it may be equal, 
we have still to ascertain. Thus that sleep 
may be obtained in certain cases by this pro- 
cess, we have no hesitation in stating ; nor are 
we less free to declare, that the extreme uneasi- 
ness of thirst is alleviated by Mr. Gardner’s 
suggestion. To the extent to which either 
can be carried, it is impossible to speak, as 
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different constitutions must affect the results, 
and no individual experience can dictate to the 
rest of the world. We shall, therefore, only 
yepeat, that we entertain a very high opinion 
of Mr. Gardner’s powers. 

Royal Academy.—The receipts, at the Exhi- 
bition, this season, are stated to amount to 
70002. Every lover of the fine arts will rejoice 
to see that the honour of knighthood has been 
conferred.on our eminent sculptor, now Sir 
Richard Westmacott. 

Bridge over the Nile.—A bridge, which it is 
stated will take six years to finish, is about to 
be begun over the Nile, about five leagues 
below Cairo. The stones are to be brought 
from the mountains of Mokatam, about two 
leagues from the river; so that, we suppose, 
the Pyramids have had another escape. (See 
Review of Travels in Egypt, page 476, col. 2.) 

H. B. Caricatures.—Another batch of these 
amusing prints are, even in the midst of elec- 
tioneering, doing their work in entertaining 
the dull hours of the metropolis. No. 488. 
The ministry, rowing for life, in a boat steered 
by Lord J. Russell, and singing “+ the Raddies 
are near, and our light past.” O’Connell is 
wo-begone over one side of the vessel. 489. 
J. Hume in a knacker’s cart, carrying home 
Mr. Leader as a dead horse. 490. Lord J. 
Russell, as a little boy, trying to throw salt on 
certain birds’ tails. This is very droll, and the 
magpie, cocksparrow, and jackdaw, quite worthy 
of the human figure. The Rads they repre- 
sent are not to be caught. 491, is (never mind 
the grammar !), We the people of England.” 
Three tailors, Hume, Roebuck, and Wakley, 
with the first writing their proclamation on a 
slate. 

Two other Caricatures (also published by Mac- 
lean) would not be unworthy of H.B. General 
Evans, as a cat-o’-nine-tails, and with a hand 
at the end of the stick, thence designated 
“a back-scratcher ; and the same as Count 
I Run, bolting from Spain, are clever perform- 
ances, and the first very original. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Ivr. Pritchard's work on the Mythology of Egypt, has 


just been translated and published, with remarks, in Ger- | 
many, by Hayman, and with a Preface by A. W. Schlegel. 


A translation of these, we are told, will shortly appear in 
English, 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The History of England, by T. Keightley, in 2 vols. 
Vol. I. 12mo, 7s.— Letters on the Gospel, by D. Russell, 
D.D, 12mo, 7s. Gd. — Sketches from Lite, Lyrics from the 
Pentateuch, and other Poems, by T. Ragg, 12mo. 5s.— 
Alfred Societies; or, a Plan for Small Sick Clubs, by 
Mr. H. L, Smith, M.R.C.S. 8vo. sewed, 1s. — Exposition 
of the Counsel of God for the Redemption of the World, 
by the Rev. R. Stevens, D.D. 8vo. 7s. — Regimental Co- 
ventry, as it is at present acted upon in the British 
Army, by S. Connell, 2 vols. 8vo. 1, — The History of 
Esau Considered, 8vo. 6s. — Rev. G. Barrington’s Ar- 
rangement of the Genealogies of the Old ‘Testament, 
2 vols. 4to, 3/. 3s. — Plays and Poems, by Mrs. W. Bush, 
2 vols, f.cap, 1/. 1s. — Baptismal Regeneration, by the 
Rev. T. T. Biddulph, f.cap, 2s. 6d. — The Table of the 
Lord, by the Author of «* The Listener,” f.cap, 6s.—The 


| 


| ries. 





Act for the Amendment of the Law of Wills, by R. Lush, | 


12mo., 2s.—Petite Anthol 
Klattowski’s German Ballads, 12mo. 8s.— Truths and 
Fictions of the Middle Ages: The Merchant and the 
Friar, by Sir F. Palgrave, f.cap, 8s.—The Book of the 
Fathers, containing Lives of the Fathers of the Christian 
Church, 8vo, 9s, 6d.—The Parish and the Union; or the 
Poor and the Poor Laws under the Old System and the 
‘ew, 8vo. 3s. 6d.—Abstract of Evidence taken before the 
Committee of the Poor, Law Amendment Act, by W. Den- 
nison, 8vo. 1s. 6d.—Beausobre’s New Version of the Gos- 
pel of St. Matthew, 12mo, new edition, 7s.—Correspond- 
ence and Memorial of Mrs, Presgrave, 12mo, 3s.—Greek 
Sentences and Extracts from Xenophon, 12mo. 3s.—Sun- 
day, a Poem, royal 12mo. 2s. 6d.—The Bivouac; or, 
Stories of the Peninsular War, by W. H. Maxwell, 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 1. 11s. 6d.—Five Arabian Tales in German, by 
A. L. Grimm, 12mo. 4s.—Bertinchamp's German Grain- 
mar, 12mo. 4s.—London as it is, by S. Hogg, M.D. 12mo. 
¥s.—History of NewSouth Wales, by the Rev. Dr. Lang, 2d 
edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 1s.—The Young Astronomer, 
by the Rev. W. Fletcher, 12mo. 4s.—Linnzan Society 
fransactions, Vol, XVII. Part 4, 4to, 1/. 48. 


ie Poetique, f.cap, 3s.—Klauer | 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 

MALL.— The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by 

Ancient Masters, of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and 

French Schools, is now open, and will continue open daily, from 
Ten in the Morning until Six in the Evening. 


Admission 1s.; Catalogue, ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


OW OPEN.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S 


PARK.—New Exhibition, representing the Interior of 
the Basilica of St. Paul, near Rome, before and after its Destruc- 
tion by Fire; and the Village of Alagna, in Piedmont, destroyed 
4 an Avalanche. Hoth Pictures are painted by Le Chevalier 

outon. 


Open daily, from Ten till Five. 


NIMAL MAGNETISM.— 


Practical Tuition of the most approved Method of elicit- 
ing its wonderful Phenomena. ‘Treatment of all nervous Com- 
plaints with no other Remedy than Magnetism. 

Baron Dupotet de Sannwvoy, M.D. Professor of Magnetic 
Medicine at the Athénée Royal de Paris, Member of several 
learned Societies, Xc. will receive, at his residence, 25 Orchard 
Street, Portman Square, from 12 to 2, all patients desirous of 
undergoing the magnetic treatment. He will dispense gratuitous 
attendance to every indigent applicant recommended to him by a 
Physician, or any other honourable party. 

On Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Evenings, at 8 o'Clock 
precisely, Baron Dupotet will deliver a Series of Lectures, illus- 
trated by experiments. Twelve Lectures will enable a Pupil to 
perform magnetical experiments with success. Terms: Three 
Guineas for the whole course; or 7s. per sitting. 

In the press. 
. : 
Seven Lectures on Magnetism, forming an 
Epitome of the Science. 1 vol. 8vo. 8s. 
Subscribers are requested to apply to Baron Dupotet. 


TO ARTISTS, TOURISTS, AND_ ADMIRERS OF THE 
ARLOUR'’S PORTABLE SKETCH. 


ING-CASE, or DELINEATOR, is confidently recom- 
mended to the notice ofall persons attached to the Science of 
Drawing, as being intinitely superior to the Camera Lucida, and all 
other instruments hithertoinvented, for the purpose of Sketching. 
The Sketching-Case may be held in the hand, and a correct 
Drawing made of any object or landscape; or it may be attached 
to a table, in the same manner as the Camera Lucida. It is 
simple in its management, and does not exceed, in size, the com- 
mon Sketching: k. M fi ‘or the Patentee, by Reeves 
and Sons, 150 Cheapside; may be had, also, of Smith aud War- 
ner, Marylebone Street, Piccadilly; Jones and Son, Opticians, 
Charing Cross; and at all other Opticians’ and Artists’ Reposito- 
i Ladies and Gentlemen who have the Camera Lucida may 
have the Delineator affixed to their own stem. 





HE BOOK TRADE.—A very desirable 


opportunity now occurs for any Young Man wishing to 
enter into the Retail and Publishing Book Trade, in consequence 
of the Proprietor of an Establishment, in one of the best situa- 
tions in Piccadilly, retiring. 
For full particulars, apply to Mr. Leigh Sotheby, 
Yo. 3 Wellington Street, Strand. 


LD ESTABLISHED COUNTRY 

NEWSPAPER for SALE,—“ The Colchester and 

Chelmsford Gazette” to be immediately disposed of, with or 
without the Type, Presses, &c. An annuity, properly secur 

would be accepted. Average Advertisements for the last threé 

years, £15 per week. 

Apply to Messrs. Capland, Solicitors, Chelmsford, Essex. 

An excellect Job Printing Business may be taken in connexion. 


HE MINERVA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, King William Street, Mansion House, 
London. 
Capital, One Million. 


Trustees. 
Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P. Francis Mills, Esq. 
Thomas Hallifux, Jun. Esq. Claude Edward Scott, Esq. 


Directors. 
Francis Mills, Esq. Chairman. | Wm. Venables, Esq. Ald. Dep, 
Chairman. 

H. C. Bowles, Esq. |James G. Gordon, Thomas Morgan, 
Thomas Brook, Ksq. . KE 
Wm. Chippendale, 

Esq- Thomas Heath, Esq.|James Walkinshaw, 
Wm. M. Christy, William Hunter, » 


esq. usq. 
John Harvey, Esq. |John Stewart, Esq. 


sq. 
Esq. | Esq. |G. B. 
Edward Sept. Codd, ' Isaac Lawrence, Esq.) Esq. 
Esq. win Leaf, Esq. \J. J. Zornlin, Jun. 
sd T. Danvers,| William Lyall, Esq. | Esq. 
sq. 


Whittaker, 


uditors. 
John L. Bennett, H. R. Mortimer, | —— Scott, 
» a I8q. 


usq. isq. 

Its distinguishing features are— 

Moderate Rates of Premium, with Participation of the Profits 
every five years to the extent of four-tifths, or 80 per cent. 

‘The Profits may be added as a Reversionary Bonus, or its value 
applied to the reduction of future Premiums, at the option of the 
policy holders, 

Premiums by Ascending and Descending Scales. 

Liberty granted to reside abroad; and to pass and repass the 
seas between Krest and Hamburg without obtaining permission 
of the Directors, 

Personal appearance before the Directors is dispensed with, the 
certiticates of the respective medical advisers being deemed sufti- 


35 45 55 60 
217 0 431411 45 42 es 
Every facility is afforded consistent with the security of the 


Company, 
JOHN TULLOCH, Actuary 
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"HE USEFUL and the USELESS.— The 

Public will do well to discriminate between the genuine 

Patent Ever-pointed Pencil and Cumberland Lead Points, as 

pero Recta 9 for the last Fifteen Years, by G. Riddle, and the 

defective imitations continually offered for sale, at apparently 

fow prices. For a patent pencil to be in any degree useful, the 

material itself must be good, and the workmanship of the very 

best description; the point, as well as the leads for the same, 

must be finished with mathematica! precision, or the invention 

is useless. ‘Io ensure a genuine Patent Ever-pointed Pencil and 

Leads, the Public will please observe the mark ‘ Patent, G. Rid- 
dle, Maker, London,” 

Sold by all respectable Jewellers, Stationers, Cutlers, &c, 


throughout the Kingdom. 
. , . 
[ELUSTRATIONS BYRON’S 
WORKS. 

The Proprietors of “ the Byron Gallery” having been repeat- 
edly requested to re-issue that splendid Series of Plates, accom- 
panied by appropriate historical and descriptive letter-press, now 
announce a New Series accordingly; the first Number, price 
2s. 6d. was published on the first of May. 

Sets of the Original Series, for binding up with the various 
editions of Byron’s Works, may still be procured. 

“« Adequately to describe the delicate beauty of these splendid 
Plates, does not appear to lie within the — of language. 
There is not no admirer of the works of the departed noble poet, 
who can feel satisfied that he has a perfect edition of them, unless 
the ‘ Byron Gallery’ be attached to it. There is no instance in 
which excellence in poetry and the arts is so admirably com- 
bined.”—Imperial Magazine. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 





to 





SALES BY AUCTION. 
SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS. 
Valuable Collection of Books, 
By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 
AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 

22 FLEET STREET, 

ON WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2, AND SIX 
FOLLOWING DAYS 
(Sunday excepted) ; 

Including Nisbet's Heraldry, 2 vols.; Maitland’s London, 2 vols. ; 
Borlase’s Cornwall; Burton's Leicester; Cook’s Hogarth; Willis’s 
Cathedrals, 2 vols.; Gibbon, 6 vols Fosbrook’s Antiquities, 
3 vols.; Pyne's Palaces, 3 vols.; Crabbe’s Historical Dictionary, 
2 vols.; Dibdin’s Typographical Antiquities, 4 vols.; Edinburgh 
Review, 44 vols.; European Scenery, 5 vols.; Byron’s Works, 
17 vols.; Dryden’s Works, by Scott, 18 vols.; CSuvres de Vol- 
taire, 57 vols.; Gell’s Pompeiana, 2 vols,; Cabinet Gallery of 
Pictures, 2 vols. Also, 

The Mathematical and Philosophical 
Library of Mr. John Weale, 
Of High Holborn, 
Relinquishing that Branch of the Business ; 


Including valuable Works in the Mathematics, and in the various 
Physical Sciences, on Astrology, Occult Philosophy, &c. 


May be viewed, and Catalogues, price 1s. had at the Rooms, 


Money Advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ Stock, 
upon Libraries, and Literary Property in General. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 





On Monday next will be published, 
HE ECLECTIC REVIEW, for August. 
Contents :— 
1. Reform of the Oxford University. 
Early Recollections of Coleridge. 
Summers's Sermons. 
Mahommedan Dynasties. 
Clerical Distortions of Dissent. 
3. Hoskins’s Visit to the Great Oasis. 
+ Greenhill on Ezekiel, and Cobbin'’s condensed Commen- 


pees 


“ 


tary. 
8 Prospects of the New Reign—The Duty of Dissenters. 
9. Menzel on German Literature, No. 1V—Religion in 
Germany, &c. &c. 
%%* The July Number being the first of a new volume, affords 
a favourable opportunity to new Subscribers and Book Societies 
to send their orders for the “‘ Eclectic Review,” which are re- 
ceived through all Booksellers. 
William Ball, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster Row. 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY, 
On Friday, the Ist of September, will be published, embellished 
with Engravings, price 5s, in cloth boards, 
HE HISTORY of the BASTILE and 
its PRINCIPAL CAPTIVES. Forming Vol, LXIV. of 
the “ Family Library.” 
London : Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside; and 
may be procured, by order, of all other Booksellers in the King- 
OM. 





On the Ist of August, with Illustrative Engravings, 


HE MAGAZINE of ZOOLOGY and 
BOT ANY, Nos, VIII. and IX. 

Conducted by Sir W. JARDINE, Bart. P. J. SELBY, Esq. 

and Dr. JOHNSTON. 

A large number of Valuable Original Communications having 
been received, it has been found necessary to publish a Double 
Number this Month, 

S. Highley,32 Fleet Street, London ; 
W..H. Lizars, Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 


In a few days will be published, in post 8vo. price 10s. Gd. r 

‘PSHE SCHOOL for STATESMEN ; or, 

the Public Man’s Manual. Being a complete Guide to 
the Constitution since the Keform Bill. 

By an Old M.P. 
«1 know no Party but my Country.” 
Lord Chatham 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 
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| THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 














SOUTHEY'S COWPER, VOL. XIV. 
On the Ist of August will be published, finely illustrated, com- 
pleting the Odyssey of Homer, Vol. XIV, price 5s. cloth extra, 


HE ENTIRE WORKS of WILLIAM 
COWPER, with a Life hy the Editor, 
ROBER T SOUTHEY, Esq. LL.D. Poet Laureate. 
London A area and ‘Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
rly in August will be published, 

The Fifteenth and concluding Volume of this 
Work, illustrated with a richly engraved dogg vga and Vig- 
nette, and an original Portrait of Mrs. 

%%* This Volume completes the Letters Ee Cserper, and con- 
tales many that have not heen before printed. 

GROUSE AND BLACK GAME SHOOTING, &e. 
On Ist August, price 6s. 6d. a New Ed 
HE OAKLEIGH SHOOTING CODE. 
By THOMAS OAKLEIGH, Esq. 
James Ridgway and Sons, 169 Piccadilly. 

NUMBERS PIF’ TY-ONE AND FIFTY-TWO, TO 

PLETE THE ORIGINAL Large sf HOGARTH. 

On the Ist of August will be pul LI. g th 
Work, price hc imperial folio, ansty peintgd on superfine 
drawing pape 

HE WORKS of WILLIAM HOGARTH, 
the original Plates, purchased from the Executors of the 
late Alderman Boydell, and now fully restored by eminent En- 
gravers, with the addition of many Subjects which were not in 
that Collection. Accompanied by a gay ae al Essay on the 

Genius and Productions of Hogarth, and Explanations of the 

Subjects of the Plates. 

By JOHN NICHOLLS, Fsq. F.S.A. 

*%* The whole of the Plates are perfectly restored, equal, in- 
deed, to the finest Impressions ever offered to the public, and so 
cheap, that it may be said with trath, that each Plate is worth 
more than the price of an entire Number. 

The following Plates are « few of the prominent subjects in the 
Work, the chief portion of which were engraved by Hogarth 
himself, or under his direction, 

Industry and Idleness, 12 Plates. 

Hudibras, 12 Plates. 

Rake's Progress, 8 Plates. 

Mariage a-la-Mode, 6 Plates. 

Harlot’s Progress, 6 Plates. 

The Four Election Plates. 

Four Times of the Day, 4 Plates. 

Paul before Felix, 3 Plates. 

The Good Samaritan, and Pool of Bethesda. 

Moses before Pharaoh’s Daughter. 

Hogarth’s Two Portraits. 

Garrick in Richard. 


Portraits of Captain Coram, Bishop Hoadley, 
Martin Folkes, Lord Lovat, Wilkes, Churchill, Lord Holland, 
Lord Charlemont, &c. 


The Indian Emperor. 

Strolling Actresses in a Barn. 

The Beggar's Opera. March to Finchley. 
The House of Commons. Portraits. 
Bambridge before the House of Commons. 
Enraged Musician. The Cockpit. 

Modern Midnight Conversation. 

Beer Street. Gin Lane. Stages of Cruelty. 


Southwark Fair. Gate of Calais. &c. &c. 
¥%* Complete Sets, in Fifty-two Numbers, very fine Impressions, 
may now be had, price 13/. 

A Portfolio, constructed on a Plan to secure the Numbers, and 
ee of a ready inspection, may be had of the Publishers, 
price 27 


COM- 








: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row, 


HE ANNUAL REGISTER for 1836 
will be published on the Ist of August. 
_danton: Baldwin and Cradock: and the other Proprietors. 


HE ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLI- 
anties Sa Part XLVI, will be published in the first week 
Lenten: Baldwin and Cradock ; and the other Proprietors. 


SPLEN DIDLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
On the ist of August will be published, price 2s. 6d. Part IT. of 
ON QUIXOTE de la MANCHA. 


Translated from the Spanish of Miguel Cervantes de 


Saavedra, 
By CHARLES JARVIS. 
Revised, and corrected, and beautifully illustrated after 
Original Designs, by Tony Johannot 
To be completed in 18 Monthly Parts, 

Lendon: J. J. Dubochet and Co. 75 Old Broad Street; sold 
also by C. Tilt, Fleet Street, and H. Hooper, Pall Mall East. 
Agent for ‘Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Menzies, 
Edinburgh. 

Of whom may be had, also (just completed), 
The Illustrated Edition of Gil Blas. 


2 vols. price 1/. 12s. in cloth. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 8vo. new edition, materially improved, 15s. bound, 


INSWORTH’'S DICTIONARY, 


English and Latin, Latin and English. Abridged for 





the Use of Schools, by THOMAS MOREL, D.D. with - 
. CAREY LEB” with Corree 
for the P. 


tions » by J. 
P 








THE noon GREEK DELECTUS. 
REEK SENTENCES ‘and ‘EXTRACTS 


from XENOPHON, with a Lexicon. 
Printed by E. Combe and Co. London: Whittaker 
and Co. 


EW WORKS just published by 
MR, BENTLEY. 


Rugby: 


Narrative of an Expedition into the Interior 
of Africa, 


By the River Niger. 
In the Steam- -vevsels Quorra and, Albarkah, in 


1833, and 183 
By MACGREGOR SLAIRD pow! R. *\. K, OLDFIELD, 
Surviving —-* of the Expedition. 


The oe 
Or, Stories of the Peninsular War. 
y W. Hamilton Maxwell, Esq. 
Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” ‘* My Life,” &c. 
In a few days. 


3 vols. 


2d edition, revised, with Additions, in 3 vols. 8vo. with 
numerous fine Portraits, 
THE LETTERS OF 
‘Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
Edited by Lord Wharnoliffe. 


Iv 
Kindness i in Women ; 
ovel. 
By T. Haynes Bayley, Esq. 3 vols, 
Richard Bentley, New Jurlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
INT ‘RODUC bata BOOKS wae aoe ARIT HMETIC, 
90 E 
Published bs Whittater and <v ave Maria Lane. 
8mo. price 
N EASY GRAMMAR of WRITING ; 
xr, Penmanship Analysed. Containing Rules for the 
Fesmeston of Letters, Position of Words, &c.; Forms of Letters, 
Bills, Receipts, &c. with oye —? 


Perry's First, Second, and Third Sets of 
Explanatory agi p atapeee to the Rules given in the Grammar. 
Price (each) 8d. 

Perry's Copy are Nos. 1, 2, and 3, ruled 


to correspond with the Copies. Price (each) 6d, 


I. 
n 4to. price ls. 
Pinnock’s First “Ciphering-Book, containing 


Easy Exercises in the First — of Arithmetic. 


. . * * 

Pinnock’s Second and Third Ciphering-Books, 
calculated to qualify the Student for the more advanced Rules. 
4to. price 3s, each, 

, * . ° 

A Key to the Three Ciphering-Books, in 
which are given Six Answers toeach Sum, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 

By these Ciphering-Books much time and trouble will be saved, 
the sums being all set, and the rules inserted. The teacher will 
derive much assistance from the Key, which has a series of an- 
Swers to every question, by which a great variety may be intro- 
duced in the exercises of the scholars without any difficulty. For 
ladies’ schools, and for the use of parents who instruct their own 
children, this set of books is particularly recommended. 


Price Sixpence, 
Pinnock’s Arithmetical Tables of Money, 
— and Measures, with Questions for Examination, Notes, 


4 


In 8vo. a new edition, price 8s. bound, 

An Introduction to Book-keeping ; compris- 
ing Inland and Foreign Trade, arranged by Single Entry, Italian 
Method of Double Entry, and the present practice of the Count- 
ing-house, with a Comparison these hree. Methods. To 


amen tcen 
vol, 12mo. bound in cloth, price 10s. 
UTLINES of LAW ; or, Readings from 
Blackstone, and other Text Writers, Altered according 
to the Present Law. Comprising Injuries to Persons and Pro- 
perty, and their Remedies in the Courts of Law, Equity, and 
ankruptcy. Designed for the Use of Young Practitioners, Arti. 
cled Clerks, and other Law Students. 
y ROBERT MAUGHAM, 
Secret ton to the Incorporated Law Society. 

« Mr. Maugham’s‘ Outlines of Law’ is a kind of Blackstone 
in little, and intended to supply his place for the young student 
since the late alterations in the law, or to serve as an introduc. 
tion to his more elaborate, but, in many things, now exploded 
work, ‘The reputation of the author is a sufficient guarantee for 
the correctness of the matter; and both the arrangement and 
the style are clear and intelligible.” *—Spectator, 27th May. 

Richards and Co. 194 Fleet Street. 


FUN AND FROLIC OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 


I, 
~ ad 
RAITS and STORIES of the IRISH 
PEASANTRY 
_By WILLIAM CARLETON. 

It 1 with characteristic Plates by W. H. 
Brooke, Esq. and Wood Engravings. 4th edition, in 5 vols. 
f.cap Bvo. handsomely printed, price 11. 5s. cloth extra. 

%*%* The Work contains Twenty-one Stories, and the Volumes, 
each including at least Four Tales, may be purchased separately, 

«« Admirable, truly, intensely Irish—never were the outrageous 
whimsicalities of that strange, wild, imaginative people, so cha- 
racteristically described ; nor, amidst all the fun, frolic, and folly, 





is there any dearth of poverty, pathos, and passion. The authar 
is a jewel.” —Blackwood's — ine. 
Legends and Stories ‘of Ireland. By Samuel 


Lover, Esq. R.H.A. The 4th edition, illustrated “with Wood 
Engravings, from Drawings by the Author, f.cap 8vo. price Gs. 
cloth extra. 


Legends and Stories of Ireland. By the same. 
Second Series. A new edition, corrected, and illustrated with 
tine Wood Engravings, in f.cap 8yo, price 7s. 6d. cloth extra, 

London: Baldwin and Cradook, Paternoster Row. 





In meena 8vo. rin 3s. and large folio, with Proof Plates on 
inet ‘is (an DERS splendid edition), price 7s. 6d. Part l.of 
~AUNDERS’S PORTRAITS and 
Phd of the MOST EMINENT LIVING POLI- 
TICAL REFORMERS. The Portraits engraved on Steel, in 
the first style of art, by Holl, Mote, Robinson, Scriven, &c. &c. 
either from Paintings, Drawings, or Busts already existing, of 
ae excellence, or from Paintings made expressly for the 
work, b: + Duppa, Esq. and the Memoirs founded on data 
obtained | from the isis Authorities. 
Part I, contains— 
The Right Hon, Lord John Russell, M.P. 
Charles Buller, Esq. M.P. 
John Arthur Roebuck, Esq. M.P. 
London: Pabliched by John Saunders, jun. 7 Dyer’s Buildings, 
Holborn Bars. 


NEW gies: Bis Pay an ah AM’S GERMAN AND 
LISH GRAMMA 
In 12mo, the 24 oie yen and improved throughout, and 
AB printed by Hansard, price 7s. neatly bound and lettered, 


PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR, 


with Exercises under each Rule; being a new and easy 
Method of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the German Lan- 
guage. For = Use of Schools and rea Students. 
y JOHN ROWBOTHAM AS. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 


Of whom also may be had, by the same Author, 

A Practical Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage, illustrated by copious Examples and Exercises selected 
trom the most approved French Writers ; designed for the Use 

of Schools and Private Students. » 12mo. price 5 5s. boards. 


BUTTE Janke Lag Bas “4 MOTHS. 


HE NATURAL ‘HISTORY of BRITISH 
RUS ESRP IE. Illustrated by upwards of 150 Spe- 
cimens, coloured. Also, 


_ The Notucal History of British Moths, 








which are subjoined, Queries and Answers on ’ Ac- 
counts, &c. with engraved Forms. By C. Morrison. 


&c. Prices. With very numerous coloured Plates. 
ie The above volumes form a complete Manual of British 





AMpEEAS PAMeINS SYSTEM. 
n 8vo. price Is. 
MERICAN PROSPERITY: an Out- 


line of the American Debit, or Banking System; to 
which is added, a Justification of the Veto of the late President : 
also, an Explanation of the true Principles of Banking with a 
Paper Currency in the United Kingdom 
By EDWARD CLIBBORN, 
A late Resident in America. 
London: Richard renee og Panyer Alles, Paternoster Row; 
and sa ties and Smith, Dublin 


RASER for AUGUST, 


price Half-a- 
Crown, contains :— 


1. The New Features in the 
Spanish Contest. 
2. Genius Triumphant. By 
Richard Howitt. 
3. Ode on the Death of Wm. IV. 
4. Blue Friar Pleasantries, No. 
° 's Log. No. VII. 
Modern Times. No. VIII.\10. C uae “ Eng lan 
A Dinner Party. No. 1X.\11 ~ Rough Sketches Afloat. No. 
Some Account of the Na- Il. The Lieutenant. 
tural and Artificial History|12, Irons on Final Causes. 
of Corks. 13, The Elections. 
5. Principles of Police, and their|14. Two Sonnets for August. 
— to the Metro- Ry Sir Morgan O'Doherty, 


art. 

6. di. Play Things. By Bul- 
wer, Butler, and Harper. 
James Fraser, 215 Regent Street, London. 


die May Carnival at Exeter 


8. Melange from the Journal 
lange fre ofan ._—-= 

9. Pramethens Bound. row 
— By Thomas 











and Moths; containing between two and three hun- 
dred = aN and having the English as well as the scientific 


names g' 
The Natural History of Foreign Butterflies. 
Price 6s. With upwards of 70 coloured Specim: 
The Volumes may also = had, ie silk -_ mopecee bindings, 
price 7s. 61. or 9. 
S. Highley, 32 Fleet Street, London 3 W: H, Lizars, Edinburgh ; 
i Bockpellers, 


a S ITALIAN POCKET DICTIONARY, 
‘OR SCHOOLS AND TRAVELLERS, 
In 18mo. = — edition, areecene and reduced i in 





e to Gs, neatly 
NEW POCKET DICEIONARY of 
the ITALIAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In 


1. Italian and English. 2. English and Italian. 
By C. GRAGLIA. 
To which is prefixed a Compendious Italian Grammar. 
%q* Without increasing the price or the bulk of this edition. 
many hundred useful words have been added; the open and 
close pronunciation of the E and O have been distinctly marked, 
as well as the sound of the Z and ZZ, whether like TS or Ds. 
It is hoped that these improvements will! tend greatly to the con- 
venience of the student. 
Londoa: Printed for J. 
Co.; T. Cadell; J. Richardson ; 
and Cradock; Harvey and Darton ; J. ker; Dulau and Co.; 
Hianetiien, Adams, and Co. ; Whittaker and Co.; J. Duncan; 
Cowie and -; J. Souter; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; 
Biack and Co.; SAP Elder, and Co.; Houlston and Son; 
Richter and Co.; E. Lumley; J. Rolandi; J. Wacey; Stirling 
and Co, Edinburgh ; ‘and G. and J. Robjnson, Liverpool. 


Two Parts. 


, G., and F. Rivington; Longman and 
Hatchard and Son; Baldwin 
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= APPROVED a aeemanes 
RS. MARKHAM’ S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. 6th edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 


i. 
Mrs. Markham's History of France. 
4th edition, 2 vols. 12mo, 12s. 


Mrs. Markham’s Historical Conversations. 
igmo, 63. 


IV. 
Stories for Children, from the History 
of England. 


lith edition, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


Vv. 
Gospel Stories for Children. 
A new edition, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
VI. 
Progressive Geography. 
By the Author of ** Stories for Children. 8d edition, 19mo. 2s, 
vu. 
Conversations on Nature and Art. 
Bya Lady. 12mo. 6s, 6d, bound, 


VIII. 
Bertha’s Journal while on a Visit to Her Uncle. 
3d edition, 12mo. 7s. Gd. 


IX. 
Lady Calleott’s History of Spain. 


2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 


Little Arthur’s History of England. 
A new edition, 18mo, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 








Price 5s, 
\ INKELRIED; a Tragedy, in the 
German Language. 
By Professor CHARLES VOELKER, 
And Translated by 
The Rev. JOSEPH M‘ALISTER. 
W. Grapel, Liverpool; and = Elder, and Co. 65, Cornhill, 
ondon. 





In 18mo. cloth, gilt, price ls. 
T E HONOURS of the TABLE; with 
Hints on Carving. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 
By TRUSSLER REDIVIVUS, Esq. 
ontents. 
Introduction—Conduct to be observed at Table—Rules for 
Waiting at Table—Art of Carving—Rules for Marketing. 


The August Number of . 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE and HUMORIST, 
Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
Contains Articles by the following (among other) 
| distinguished Writers 


| he Editor “poten Bayley, Esq. 
e Com. Marry: Laman Blanchard, Es 
Jobn Poole, eq. the Author of/The Author of « Groton. at 


Douglas Jerrold, Esq. Benson Hill, Esq. 
Alfred Crowquill Captain Byng Hall, &c, 
;_ Henry Coteam, Publisher, 13 Great mctittintt Street. 


| “* Paul Pry’ Life” 





n | vol, 8vo. price 0s. 
YHE BOOK of the ‘FATHERS 
containing the Lives of celebrated Fathers of the C hrist- 
| ian Church, and the Spirit of their Writings. Translated and 
| adapted to the Use of the Genera! Reader 
| London: John W. Parker, Publisher. 
|; —---—— _ ‘ 
In 1 vol. small 8v0, price 8s. 
TRUTHS AND FICTIONS OF THE MIDDLE AGES; 
YHE MERCHANT and the FRIAR. 
By Sir FRANCIS PALGRAVE, K.H, 
Keeper oft the Records of the gg of Her Majesty’s 


Exe 
London: John W. Perker, Publisher. 


Complete in 5 vols at 6s. 6d. each, or in 30 ania at a each, 
RIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS; 
containing upwards of One Hundred and Sixty Dis- 
courses by contemporary Divines of the Established Church. 
Printed from the MSS. of the respective Authers, and with a 
General Index. 

Published under the Direction of the Committee of General 
Literature and Education of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

This Work having been again reprinted, the complete Series, 
or separate Volumes to make up sets, may now be had of any of 
the Booksellers in Town or Country. 

London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


THE NEW COMIC PERIODICAL WORK, 
EDITED BY “ BOZ 


D 
AND ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
The August Number (embellished with Two oe 
diuste etions by George Cruikshank) of 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
will contain, among other interesting Articles— 
Song of the Month Haji Baba’s Last Visit to 
Oliver Twist, No. VI. by** Boz.” giand. By the Author of 
with an Illustration byGeorge| ‘‘Zohrab” 
Cruiksbank A Chaunt for the Temperance 
What though we were Rivals of Societies 


Yore? By Haynes Boris 
Love in the City. By the Au- 
os of “Stories of Water- 


The Portrait Gallery, No. ILI. 
af the Author of * The Bee- 





wii hts at Sea (No. IV.) By 
Three Notches from the Devil’s o The Old Sailor”’ 
Song of the Old Bell. By 
A c ee on Lahghing de 
Why the Wind blows round St. Rather Hard to Take. By 
‘aul’s. By Joyce Jocund. Charles Whitehead 
Midnight Mishaps. By Ed-| The Dream 
ward Mayhew. With an] Patty Morgan, the Milkmaid’s 
Illustration by George Cruik-| Story. By Thomas Ingoldsby, 
shank &e. &c. 
Richard Bentley, New Rurlington Street. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 





M* MACRONE has just issued the 


following New and Seasonable Works :— 
I 


Dedicated, by express command, to the Queen, 
vol. demy 12mo. 9s. cloth, 


LONDON As IT IS. 
By John Hogg, M.D. & 
** A condensation of vast materials of the highest value.”—Atlas, 


Murray's “ Sammer in the Pyrenees.” 
2d edition, 2 vols, 8vo. Plates, 24s, 


II. 
Guizot’s European Civilisation. 





THIRD EDITION OF RIDDLE'S "NAVIGATION. 
In 8vo. the 3d edition, with numerous Additions and 
Improvements, price 12s. bound, 


A TREATISE on NAVIGATION and 


NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, adapted to Practice and 
to the Purposes of Elementary Instruction; with an exten- 
sive Series of Examples for paaeans, and all, the Tables requi- 
site in Nautical Com ETS 

By EDWARD RIDDLE, F.R.A.S, 

Master of the Mathematical School, Royal Hospital, Greenwich. 

%%_* Grateful for the patronage which this work has received, 
as evinced by the sale of two very large editions, the author has 
endeavoured to make the present edition still more worthy of 
public support; and he has adapted it to the “ Nautical Alma- 
nack,” in the entirely altered and greatly improved form, in 
which, by order of the yma Demmnienenere of the Admiralty, 
it has d since the yea 





London: Whittaker and Co. Glasgow: John 8 
and Co, 


8 vols. post Svo. price Sls. Gd, the 9d edition of 
OSWORTH FIELD; or, the Fate of a 
a Plantagenet. 
By the Author of * Arthur of Brittany,” &c. 

“ A very well-written historical tale, very far superior to the 
generality of trash published as fashionable novels.”—Naval and 
Military Gazette, 

Smith, 1 Elder, and Co. Corshill, 


In 2 vols, post 8vo. price 21s. boards 
MPRESSIONS at HOME and ABROAD; 
or, a Year of Real Life 
By J. R. O’PLANAGAN, Esq 
Of the King’s Inns, Dublin; and Gray's eas London. 

« These two volumes contain many interesting anecdotes, many 
eloquent descriptions. There are also numerous episodes in the 
shape of stories, hair-breadth escapes, and disastrous love-tales, 
which tend to render the work interesting as well as amusing.” — 
Morning Advertiser, 

Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, 


In} a foolscap Bv0, with Two Maps, ‘and numerous 
Woodc 7 


cuts, price 3s. 
E LEMENTS of GEOLOGY and 
4 PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. lIilustrative of the Past 
and Present be 37 of the Globe. 
, y WILLIAM RHIND, M.R.C.S. 
Published a sume Elder, and Co. © ornhill, London; Fraser 
and Co. dimburgh; and W. Curry, jun. and Co. Dublin. 





PETER NICHOLSON'’S ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 
In 12mo. the third edition, very greatly improved and 
stereotyped, price 5s. bound and lettered, 


PRACTICAL SYSTEM of ALGEBRA, 
designed for the Use of Schools and for private Tuition. 

By PETER NICHOLSON and J. ROWBOTHAM. 
ee Third Edition. 

¢” In this edition, the authors have ba tonly intreduced some 
important original matter, ‘i 
Pusnet ties, the Higher Equations, Binomial con &c. 
oat have also endeavoured to illustrate many parts of the Work 
puller alterations as will make it still more acceptable to the 
public, 

t. Nichol bi of the methods of Holdred 
and iarnes, has areal simplitied them both, and reduced them 
to the form of practical —- which are not much more com- 
oy ewan oe which are commonly given for the extraction 
Tule a Benne an Collage. roots of numbers.”—Rev. George Peacock, 

ndon ; Raldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
Where may be had, price 8s. bound, 

A Key to Nicholson and Rowbotham's 
Prop Algebra; containing the Solutions of more than _— Hundred 
acum ¥ by = of which, and the Algebra, a person may 

now 
ane ds Manes? of this valuable Science without the ‘Assist 











L aes Printed for Waldein = Cradock, Paternoster Row. 





— bys er EXERCISES, oe Ysa 
Th h edition, price 3s. 6d. b 


COLLEC CTION of ENGLISH 


EXERCISES; Translated from the Writings of Cicero, 
for School-boys to retranslate into Latin, and adapted to the prin- 
cipal Rules in the Eton Syntax, with occasional References to 
other Grammars. 

By WILLIAM ELLIS, M.A. 

Fifteenth edition. In this edition the Translation has heen 
carefully compared with the Original and corrected, and to 
which are pretixed, Rules for the Use of the Subjunctive Mood, 

A Key to the Second and Third Parts of 
Ellis’s Exercises. New edition, 12mo. price 3s. bound. 

%%q* The value of the Key to Ellis’s Exercises, as giving the 
original Latin of Cicero, is not to be estimated only by its imme- 
diate and original purpose, to guide the teacher in correcting the 
tasks of his pupils. 

To the student, also, who wishes to acquire a command of 
Ciceronian Latin, more or less by private application, the assist- 
ance it offers has been found very effective and highly profitable. 

A still greater benefit may be derived from its pages, if it be 
considered at once as a complete and copious Syntaxis Cicero- 
niana. Taken in that light, and in sid of the very and 
imperfect rules of Syntax which Grammars contain, it should 
be made the object of constant reference and study; wherever 
a prose Latin style is cultivated, on a consistent m lel, | as pre- 


Tv lated by Mrs. Colonel Beckwith. 1 vol. post 8¥o, 


IV. 
Franklin’s Tableaux from ‘‘ Crichton.” 
"welve exquisite Plates in Outline, 
Royal folio, 3is. Gd. boards, 


v. 
Thelwall’s Life and Correspondence. 
The First Volume, 12s. 8vo. 


vi. 
Cooke's “ History of Party.” 
First and Second Volumes. (Vol, ILI. just ready.) 


VII. 
Schiller’s ‘* Bride of Messina.” 
Translated by George a Esq. 1 vol. Bvo. 6. 


Brydges’ Moral Asien for the Young. 
fn easy Couplets. Small vo, 3s. 6d. boards. 


Runnymede's Letters 
To the People and their ee 1 vol. post 8vo, 


Willis's Pencillings by “* The Way.” 


A new edition, greatly — 8 vols. post Bvo. dls. 6. 


Strang’s “* oral ond the Germans.” 
2 vols. 8vo. beautiful Plates, 24s. cloth. 


Thomson’ . * Italy ond Switzerland.” 

1 vol. a Bvo. 10s. 6d, 
Faulkner's “ ue ra Lord Brougham,”’ 
From France, we ~ Italy. 1 vol. post 8vo, 9s. 


Spain and the Spanish War. 
1, Twelve Months in the British Legion. 1 vol. 10s, 6d. 
~ The Court and Camp of Don Carlos. 1 vol. 124. 
of the British Legion, 1 vol. 12s. 





paratory to the Universities. In one school, of some d 
the experiment, we know, has been tried with decided success. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock ; Longman and Co.; J. Rich- 
ardson; J.,G., and F. Rivington; Whittaker and Co. ; Hamil- 
ton, Adams, and Co.; Simpkin, sane and Co.; E. Williams; 
Darton and Harvey; Sherwood and Co.; Cowie and Co.; a 
wininiod and J, Wacey; and Messrs. Robinson, —- 


In 1 vol. 12mo. (with a Map of ee a Possessions in North 
America), p 
ward EMIGRA NTS “INTRODUCTION 
m ACQUAINTANCE with the BRITISH AME. 
RICAN ‘COLONIES, and the present Condition and Prospects 
of the Colonists, dedicated to the Magistrates and Landlords of 
the over populous Districts of the United Kingdom, and designed 
to fix the determination of all persons who may contemplate 
emigrating, and to assist the judgment of those at a loss to know 
what advice they may, with the greatest safety, give to unin- 
structed persons under By eg HILL: Res game 
HILL, E: 
Also, in oblong 4to. price 10s. 6d. 

Views in Calcutta; comprising —1. Kidder- 
pore Suspension Bridge—2. The Martiniere—3. Government 
House—4. Burra Bazaar —5. Bahleah Ghaut —6. Koop Chund 
Roy Street. Drawn from nature, ae on stone, by Captain R. 
Jump, Honourable Company's Service, 

or ~ and Co, 8 Leadenhall Street. 
hom may be had (gratis), 


A Catalogue of Books in Oriental Literature, : 
at very reduced prices, 





re The Andalusian Sketch-Book. Twelve coloured Plates, 
Ble. 6d, 
John Macrone, St. James's Square, 





A POCKET PRONOUNCING ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
In 18mo, the eleventh edition, conte # revised, price 4s. 
bound in roan and let 
GENERAL PRONOUNCING 


DICTIONA RY, shewing, atone view, the Gocseameha 
and P; of all the 





and most —— terms in the English ye e, oa ng to 
the present practice of the most eminent Lexicographers and 
Philologists. 
By WILLIAM ENFIELD, M.A. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row, 
"SECOND SERIES OF « Sa ae » 
id edition, in 2 vols. 
R. WASHINGTON "IRVING'S NEW 
WORK, ‘ A 
Captain Bonneville ; 
Or, Enterprise beyond the Rocky Mountains: 
A Second Series of *« Astoria,” 
Is now ready. 
Also, by the same Author, in 8 vols. 8vo. a new edition of 
storia ; 





Or, levee j-vod ay the Rocky Mountains. 
Richar d Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


ROBERTS'S SPANISH SKETCHES: 


COMPRISING 


MADRID, SEVILLE, GRANADA, CORDOVA, BURGOS, XERES, MALYA, GIBRALTAR, &c. &e. 
Price, imperial folio, tinted, half-bound, 4/. 4s. ; or coloured and mounted, in a Portfolio, 102. 10s. 


* This is, indeed, a work which, in every respect, in size and style, in subject and execution, is entitled to lay claim to a character for unsurpassed, if not unequalled splen- 


dour.”—Court Journal. 


«* We need hardly say, a work more agreeable to the tourist, could not have been produced; whilst to those who have not visited the scenes, it must be still more accept- 


able.” —Atheneum. 


«* The Sketches are twenty-six in number, and forming a rich folio volume.”—Morning Herald. 





NOW READY FOR DELIVERY, 


THE ABBOTSFORD FAMILY. 


Engraved by ROBERT GRAVES, A.R.A. from the Original Picture by Sir D. WILKIE, R.A. in the possession of Sir Adam Ferguson. 


This beautiful and very interesting Picture contains Portraits of the Author of Waverley, Lady Scott, the present Sir Walter Scott, Mrs. Lockhart, Miss Ann Scott, 


Sir 


Adam Ferguson, his old favourite Dogs, and a View of Melrose. 


Price, Prints, 1/. ls.; Proofs, 2/. 2s.; India Proofs, 3/. 3s.; before Letters, 4/. 4s. 


ALSO, 


WELLINGTON AT WATERLOO. 


Engraved by F. BROMLEY, from the Original Picture, by A. COOPER, R.A.— Price, Prints, 1/. 1s.; Proofs, 27. 2s.; before Letters, 3/, 3s 


AND, 


LEWIS’S SPANISH SKETCHES, 


MADE DURING A RESIDENCE OF SOME MONTHS IN THE 


ALHAMBRA. 


This is the only genuine Series of Sketches made from Nature by Mr. Lewis, and were purchased by the Publishers immediately upon his return 


from Spain. 
regarded as original Drawings of the Artist. 


He copied many of them on to the Stone himself, and a few Sets have been coloured so exactly like the Sketches, that they may be 


Price, imperial folio, tinted, half-bound, 4/. 4s; or coloured and mounted, in Portfolio, 107. 10s. 


LONDON: HODGSON AND GRAVES, 6 PALL MALL. 





New editions of School- Books of Established Merit, | 
NGLISH SPELLING-BOOK; |! 
containing a progressive Series of easy Lessons, with a | 
of Engravings; the whole intended to furnish an im- 
Introductory Book to the First Elements of English. 
By W. MAVOR, LL.D. 1s. 6d. bound, 
Reading Exercises for Schools; being a Sequel 
to Mavor’s Spelling, and an Introduction to the Class-Book. By 
the Rev. Dr. Blair. 2s. bound. 


The Class-Book ; or, Three Hundred and 
Sixty-five Reading Lessons; combining the Elements of Know- 
ledge with a greater Number of Reading Exercises (from the 
best Authors) than any other similar Work : every Lesson teach- 
ing some principle of Science, or some important Truth. By the 
Rev. Dr. Blair. 5e. bound. 

Mavor's Classical English Poetry ; consisting 
of from Three to Four Hundred of the best short Pieces in the 
» and some original Pieces. With a Preface, indicating 
the several Species of Poetry, and the best Modes of Recitation. 
5s, 6d. bound. 

Mavor’s British Nepos, consisting of Select 
Lives of Lil Britons, distinguished for their Virtues, T'a- 
lents, &c., interspersed with Practical Reflections; written for 
the Young, on the - adelaaal example is more powerful than 
precept. 5s. bound, ¥ 

avor’s Selection of the Lives of Plutarch, 
abridged; containing some of the most Illustrious Characters of 


variet, 
prov 





In 1 large ang elegant volume, with 36 Illustrations after Smirke, 
Howard, &c. 30s, cloth; Sis, 6d. with gilt edges, | 
F4 MILY SHAKSPEARE, with the 
Omission of the Objectionable Words and Expressions. | 
By T. BOWDLER, Esq. F.R.S, &c. | 
Also, an edition of this Work in 8 vols. 8vo. 41, l4s, 6d, | 
London: Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longmans. | 
Of whom may be had, s | 
Gibbon’s Roman Empire, adapted for Families | 
and Young Persons. By ‘I’, Bowdler, Esq. 5 vols. 8vo. 31. 3s. | 


Lindley Murray's Elementary Works. 
New editions, with the Author's last Corrections, 
reduced in price, 

NGLISH GRAMMAR. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

A Library edition of the above, comprehend- 
ing the Principies and Rules of the Language, illustrated by ap- 
propriate Exercises, and a Key to the Exercises. 2 vols. 8vo. 
21a. boards. ? 

Abridgement of the English Grammar. 
bound. 

English Exercises, adapted to the English 


Grammar, 2s. bound 


Is. 





Antiquity. 5s. 6d. bound. 
Mavor's Elements of Natural History ; 


founded on the Linnwan Arrangement of Animals; with po- 
qolsz Descriptions, in the manner of Goldsmith and Buffon. 

ith Fifty Engravings, 72. 6d. boards. 

Mavor’s Universal Stenography; or, a Com- 
plete and Practical System of Short-Hand. 6s. boards. 

rmons for Schools; containing one for 
every Sunday in the Year, and also for Christmas-Day, Good- 
Friday, &c.; adapted for Young Persons. By the Kev. S, Bar- 
row. 7s. bound. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





LIBRARY OF CLASSICAL ENGLISH POETRY. 
In 1 eT 8vo. 18s. in cloth ; 20s. with gilt edges, 
ELECT WORKS of the BRITISH 
POETS, from Jonson to Beattie; with Biographical and 
Critical Prefaces. 
By Dr. AIKIN. 


Also, in 10 vols. royal 18mo. 3/.; and in post 1ame. 2i. 
«A compilation which | rey before us the best poems of our 
best poets in a very accessible form.”—Monthly Review. 
In 8vo. uniform with the above, 30. cloth; 2ls. 6d. gilt edges, 
Select Works of the British Poets, 
From Chaucer to Jonson, with Biographical Sketches. 
By Robert Southey, Esq. LL-D. 
London: Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, and | 


Key to the English Exercises. 2s. bound. 
| Introduction to the English Reader; or, a 
Selection of Prose and Poetry, &c. 2s, 6d. bound. 

English Reader; or Pieces in Prose and 
Poetry, from the best Writers. 3s. 6d. bound, 

Sequel to the English Reader; or, elegant 
Selections in Prose and Poetry. 4s. 6d. bound. 

Introduction au Lecteur Francois; ou, Re- 
cueil des Piéces choisies, avec l'Explicati os Idi et des 
Phrases difficiles. 3s. 6d. bound. 

Lecteur Francois; ou, Recueil des Piéces, 


en Prose et en Vers, tirées des Meilleurs Ecrivains, pour servir & 
perfectionner dans la Lecture. 52. bound. 


English Spelling-Book, with Reading Les- 
sons, adapted for Children. 1s. 6d. bound. 
First Book for Children. 6d. sewed. 


London: Longman, Orme, and Co.; and Darton and Harvey. 
York: Wilson and Sons. 


’ 





Of whom may be had, 
Life of Lindley Murray, by Himself. 8vo. 9s. 
Grammatical Questions, adapted to Murray’s 
| Grammar. By C. Bradley, A.M. 2s. 6d. bound. 

First Lessons in EnglishGrammar ; designed 











asanl ion to Murray's Grammar Abridged. 94. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 1532. 


ontents. 
1. Montagu’s Life and Works of Lord Bacon. 
2. The Great Metropolis. 
3. Dr. Bradley's Works and Correspondence. 
. Browning’s Strafford, a Tragedy. 
Bulwer’s Rise and Fall of Athens, 
Abolition of Church Rates. 
Fonbl "s Seven Admini 


> 


5. 
6. 
7. —Newspaper Litcra- 





ture. 
8, Causes and Consequences of the late Crisis of the American 
rade. 

9. Reform of the Criminal Law. 
10. Irvine’s Translation of Schiller’s Bride of Messina. 
11. Parliamentary Privilege of Publication. 
12. State of Parties. 

London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


New editions of 
HORNSEY’S ELEMENTARY WORKS. 
OOK of MONOSYLLABLES; or, 
an Introduction to the Child’s Monitor, 1s. 6. bound. 


Child’s Monitor ; or, Parental Instruction. 
Containing great Variety of Progressive Lessons adapted to the 
Comprehension of Children. 4s. bound. 


Pronouncing Expositor; or, a New 
Spelling-Book. 
In Three Parts, 2s. bound. P 
Hornsey’s English Grammar Abridged. 97. 
Short Grammar of the English Language ; 
Simplified to the Capacities of Children. 2s. bound. 
English Exercises, 








yr phical and G ical, ls bound. 
London: Longman and Co. York: Wilson and Sons. 


——$——— 


SHARON TURNER'S SACRED HISTORY. 
Price 14s. the Third and concluding Volume of the 
ACRED HISTORY of the WORLD, 
philosophically considered, in a Series of Letters to 4 Son. 
By SHARON TURNER, F.R.S. aud RAS. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 
Of whom may be had, 
The Two previous Volumes, pri 








ce 28s. 
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